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PREFACE. 

; HEN an acknowledged master of his 
art puts forth a work of historical or 
legendary interest, he becomes the 
householder bringing out from his 
treasures things new and old 

It was so with the Laureate when he published 
his "Idylls of the King." The books of Sir Thomas 
Malory, The Chivalric Tales of Arthur and his 
Knights, The Mabinogion for its part in Enid, were 
at once invested with new life : once more they 
became objects of interest and inquiry. They lived 
as it were anew. 

So is it now with Mr. Tennyson on the produc- 
tion of his " Queen Mary." Not simply the me- 
morials, the chronicles, and the more philosophical 
and detailed histories of the men and time — and, 
we may add, of the women of the period — ^are called 
up again and passed in review before us, as studies 
and substances for thought, but the very plays 
themselves that long have left the stage and almost 
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viii Preface. 

faded out of the minds of men, have, if they have 
dealt with the same subject-matter, found themselves 
invested with the same or a very similar interest. 

The announcement of "Queen Mary" by Mr. 
Tennyson immediately reminded us of " The Fa- 
mous History of Sir Thomas Wyat," by Dekker and 
Webster, and of Heywood's " Troubles of Queen 
Elizabeth," the first part of his strangely named 
two-part drama, " If you know not me you know- 
nobody." Both were printed at the beginning of 
the seventeenth centiuy, and are both of them 
staid historical plays on the subjects they profess 
to illustrate. Rough they may be and are, robustly 
rough, but life-like and real — as might be expected 
in the work of men living on the verge of the age 
whose scenes and characters they describe. 

The absence, however, from these plays of one 
special characteristic of the historic drama is too 
conspicuous to be let pass without remark. They 
want relief They lack fiin. They have little or 
no comic element in them. They are almost all 
work and no play, and at times are rather dull in 
consequence. Yet there was plenty of that ele- 
ment of mirth in the atmosphere about them. 
Several of the actors and much of the action had a 
laughable side as well as a demure, which would 
have well served to chequer the field of their graver 
argument. 

What, for instance, could be more outrageously 
laughable than Cranmer's carrying his wife about in 
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a packing-case with air-holes in it, and having after- 
wards to ship her over sea as a bale of contraband ! 
But this, though it would have doubtless furnished 
much genuine food for laughter to an Aristophanic 
Pagan, might not accord with the more tempered 
merriment of an English Christian, who would fain 
forget the frailness of the Primate's beginnings, in 
the fearfulness of his end. 

Scarcely less comic, indeed, but very legitimately 
laughable, was the Archbishop challenging to mortal 
combat his fellow-counsellor the Duke of Northum- 
berland for making sport of his ■ Second Prayer- 
book. The like of which call-out to a personal 
hand-to-hand encounter — a perduello of battle from 
an actual archbishop to a duke in behalf of a Church 
Service book — had never, to my knowledge, been 
seen before the year of grace 1552, nor any resem- 
blance to such a presentation of the Church Mili- 
tant since the time when, in the older days of 
Affonso VI., two doughty knights of Biscay and 
Navarre fought respectively for the Church books 
of Spain and Rome — the name of the former cham- 
pion, Juan Ruiz ; that of the latter, unknown.^ 



' It may not be foreign from the mention, in the text, of 
the wager of battle between the two office-books of Rome 
and Spain, at the hands of their special champions and de- 
fenders, if I add that for thirty years and more there has been 
in this country a copy, perhaps a unique copy, of the roll of 
the book which was the lineal descendant and representative 
of the volume that did battle for Rome, and underwent, in 

b 
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Again : with what apt coincidence of name for a 
smack of scenic mirth to break withal the sad 
monotonies of historic tragedy did one Gil. Potter, 
a vintner's apprentice, tickle the ears of the City 
crowd with his gibings at the Lady Jane, on her 
Proclamation day, as queen, and get his own ears 
sliced for the licence of his tongue ! Poor Giles 
Potter ! it seems hard that he should have suffered 
by law for saying that which was true, and doing 
the thing that was right 

And then what a comic feat of chivalry is that — 
which indeed the Laureate has very admirably in- 
troduced by way of description (" Queen Mary," 
act ii. sc. iii. p. 86) of the hair-brained honourable 
Wyat himself— reaching the foot of London Bridge 
— climbing at night, for curiosity's sake, into an 
upper window of the Gate-house — dropping down 

the same great suit, and on the same grand question of prece- 
dence, the strange ordeal by fire in the midst of the market- 
place of Toledo. 

Most strange of all, this very book has, for the larger por- 
tion of its sojourn in England, been mistaken for its great 
rival, and has stood classed and catalogued accordingly, owing 
no doubt to a certain family likeness consequent on a kind of 
confusion of title which was well calculated at first sight to 
mislead, and which may, indeed, have been meant in the first 
instance to throw dust in the eyes of the honest Spaniards 
themselves, and reconcile them to an arrangement of divine 
service by the Pope and the crown on which the true bom 
Spaniard of that day, descended in faith and blood fix)m the 
stout men of the olden time, was disposed to look with little 
favour. 
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suddenly before the poor old porter and his wife, 
frightening them by his sudden apparition into 
silence — stealing thence along the bridge-way to- 
wards the draw-lock — brought to a stand by the 
great gap of the lifted drawbridge to descry on its 
farther or northern side four great guns laid — the 
gunners by and behind them with their linstocks 
lighted and ready to blow the reconnoitring gentle- 
man of Kent, and the sackers of Winchester 
Palace, even half Southwark itself with St. Mary 
Overie to boot, into more pieces than there are 
days in the year, had the watch espied an)rthing 
strange creeping over the bridge towards them. 
What the old couple thought of their visitor we 
may imagine ; what they felt at his departure we 
may guess. The whole scene from first to last 
would bear painting — ^as in point of fact Mr. Tenny- 
son, in words, has painted it— after Mr. Froude. 

Another comic feature of these times— at least of 
a man of this time, who seems to have been raised 
up specially for ridicule — ^yet remains to be out- 
lined ; viz., the escapade of the execrated Poynet, 
ex-Bishop of that Winchester which he had ruined. 
Draggled and mired with the weary night-march 
from Kingston, where the ragged regiments had 
crossed the river for want of a nearer passage, and 
repelled from Ludgate, whither Wyat had advanced 
towards the City — the ex-bishop deeming discretion 
the better part of valour for a man of his cloth and 
calibre, parts company with his captain at the foot 
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of Ludgate Hill, and floundering helplessly through 
the filth of Fleet ditch, disembogues himself bravely 
with the fetid stream into the river— a fit fore- 
runner of those heroes of an after-time who found 
themselves disporting in the same disreputable 
bathing-place when another Pope, one Alexander, 
was in the ascendant. 

This account, I should observe, gives the model 
Edwardian bishop credit for cleaving to his leader 
until his ill-starred adventure was well-nigh brought 
to a close, for Wyat did fight his way back to 
Temple-bar before he surrendered himself prisoner. 

So far, it does Poynet justice. 

Another version of his escape describes him as 
running off from the rebels, at a much earlier hour 
of the day, between Hyde Park Comer and what is 
now the top of St. James's Street, on " The Way to 
Reading," and so making the best of his chance 
down the green slope of the hill towards the park 
and the river, hoping against hope to save his 
precious person for a fresh visitation of his un- 
happy diocese when another turn of Episcopal luck 
should come, and reinstate him in his dishonoured 
see — ^but hoping, happily, in vain. 

Either way much comic business might be got 
out of him — the only purpose for which he was 
worth a doit. 

Of these which I call the comic historic incidents 
of the situation — and there are many more, and 
merrier than these — none of the greater dramatists 
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who have chronicled this strangely eventful period 
of our national life have, to my knowledge, availed 
themselves. Yet they are full of life to those who 
would show life as it is. ' Rough pictures, tapes- 
tries, they may be called ; though it may be on 
the wrong side of the canvas, yet full of point and 
colour. As such, I make them a present to any 
who may come after, and turn to other matter. 

I have called the plays of Dekker-Webster, and 
He)rwood, here reproduced in connection with the 
Marian history, rough. They are rough in quality, 
in character, tone, and arrangement, but withal 
robust and real. They are rough, too, in quantity, 
understood in its metrical and rhythmical sense, and, 
considering the fine ears of the writers, with what 
may seem at first sight a very remarkable roughness 
— ^more remarkable, in fact, than the other. I would 
account for it thus in the case of the "Sir Thomas 
Wyat:" — Successful on the stage, it was thought 
the right thing to take advantage of the present 
popularity of the play by sending it to press. But 
how ? That the author's copy had been cut up, 
used, and worn out in doing the duty of supplying 
the players with copy for the writing out of their 
parts, for the regulation of the stage, and for the 
service of the prompter, we may well imagine ; and 
probably all that could be secured at the moment 
for the supply of matter for the press, was the several 
players' own copied-out parts. This view seems to 
me strengthened by the fact that it is in the shorter 
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passages, where the cues are frequent and come 
more rapidly upon each other, that the greater con- 
fusion and irregularities of rhythm prevail ; while 
in the longer speeches there is, as a rule, very little 
to remark upon beyond some egregious blunder of 
word not metre, or the occasional bodily omission 
of a syllable not, as used speciously to be said, for 
the purpose of rest or emphasis, but from sheer 
carelessness in setting up the type. 

This I fancy to be specially the case with Dek- 
ker-Webster's " Sir Thomas Wyat." 

He)rwood, for his part, in the case of the " Trou- 
bles of Queen Elizabeth," has a theory that some 
short-hand writer took down the play during its 
representation and printed it. Upon which Mr. 
Pearson's editor very pertinently remarks, "why 
the author did not think it worth while in any sub- 
sequent impression to render it more complete, we 
know not," nor could any one else tell; if that were 
fact. But Heywood himself, in his prologue, puts 
it somewhat differently, for he says : — 

. . . "That some by stenography drew 
The plot, put it in print, scarce one word true. 
And in that lameness it hath limped so long, 
The author now to vindicate that wrong 
Hath took the pains upright upon its feet 
To teach it walk — so please you sit and see *t." 

However that might be,*the text of "Elizabeth" 
required much less correction of form to put it in 
shape than did that other of " Wyat." 
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Keeping before me Pearson's editions as a suffi- 
ciently exact representation of the original, I have 
studied to mould these plays, for the most part, 
without the alteration of a word, into their natural 
dramatic form. Here and there I have, between 
brackets, introduced the one necessary, but defective, 
syllable, with the view of rendering the line readable. 
For deficient in one syllable it halts, as well in 
rhythm as in measure ; defective in two, it is not 
necessarily halting in rhythm. As Gifford says 
(Massinger, I. xxv. xxvii.), "Our old dramatists 
(with the exception of Jonson) gave themselves no 
trouble about these broken lines ; if they ran with 
tolerable smoothness, the number of syllables was 
left to chance." And shortly afterwards, "This 
poet (Massinger) was little solicitous about the 
measure of his broken lines, provided they fell into 
anything like rhythm." Mr. Tennyson has done so 
designedly, of course, and with good effect, in 
speeches of point and emotion ; those, therefore^ 
are not the lines or places that I have touched, 
but only as a rule those that, lacking but one sylla- 
ble, have in that lacked everything to make them 
S)anmetrical, and without which they could no more 
walk steadily or gracefully than could a full-sized 
man with one leg and without a wooden one. This 
wooden one I have very sparingly supplied, in com- 
mon with all my editorial predecessors (if I may 
venture to style myself an editor), not of Dekker, 
Webster, and Heywood only, but of all the dramatic 
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writers of the great old times, ofdy I have an- 
nounced my addition to be wooden by the employ- 
ment of brackets to contain them, thus [ ]. 

Where I find a final e serviceable fiwr a necessary, 
but almost imperceptible, elongation of the sound, 
as giving greater effect to the final consonant re- 
quired for the full production of the rhythm, I have 
retained it Also, when usefiil for the same reason 
in resolving the vowels and syllables, as our fore- 
fathers resolved and pronounced them. 

Beyond that I have not gone. I have not allowed 
myself the licence assumed by Ritschl, Dr. Wagner, 
and, I may add, Bentley, in their regulation of the 
texts, whether of Plautus or Terence, by at times 
inverting and transposing the words to suit their 
self-imposed progression of what they believed the 
true Plautine or Terentian metre. Neither have I 
done what Mr. Thomas Keightley has shown us in 
" Notes and Queries " over and over again to be so 
«asy of achievement, viz. the compelling, by change 
of particle, modification of accent, or shift in the 
sequence of syllables, any number of irregularly 
printed proselike sentences to become decent deca- 
syllabic, or hendecasyllabic, or a still more nu- 
merous dramatic blank verse. 

I have done nothing of the sort. Where Mr. 
Dyce, Mr. Hazlitt, and Mr. Collier, in their excellent 
— though variedly excellent — editions of these plays, 
have suggested improvements of texts plain and 
palpable, I have adopted them, or corrections akin 
to them. Their authority in questioning the vulgate 
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was a full authorization for me in presuming to 
catch and carry out the meaning of GifFord in his 
" Massinger " as touching the letters of the text* 
" Alas ! alas ! who knows whether much of the in- 
genious toil to explain nonsense in the variorum 
edition of Shakespeare, is not absolutely wasted in 
errors of the press?" Which means, see that your 
text is correct before you proceed to make large 
comments on it. This very mild sort of correction 
I have ventured to attempt in one or two instances 
which, as I do not allow myself the luxury of note 
or comment on the pages of the text, I may be per- 
mitted to specify here. 

In "Sir Thomas Wyat," act i. sc 4, p. 12, line 
10, we have in the original — 

"The haven of Brit" 
Some would suggest " Britain ;" another (Mr. Mit- 
ford) would read " Brute." I leave it as it stands, 
" Brit," for others to improve, disprove, or explain. 

In "Sir Thomas Wyat," act ii. sc 2, p. 17, 1. 17, 
^^ Arundel, From the impeachment of the lady Jane." 
So, both the original edition, and Dyce in Webster 
(1830). Mr. W. Hazlitt has enthronement^ which I 
adopt. 

In the same speech, a few lines lower down, we 
have the unintelligible (p. 17, 1. 22) : 

" To pass against the lady. You perform." 
This Dyce retains, but Hazlitt alters into — 
" To pass against the lady, and perform." 

Where I retain the original printing — under pro- 
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test I could substitute one or two fresh readings, 
plausible perhaps, but, as not being conclusive, I 
dismiss them. 

In " Sir Thomas Wyat," act v. sc. i, p. 53, 1. 10, 
the original has — 

^^Jane, A hand as pure from treason's innocence." 

This Mr. Dyce retains (Webster, 1830), but this 
Mr. W. Hazlitt (Webster, 1857) alters into — 

" A hand as pure from treason and as innocent." 

I would read, " as an innocent's," for the obvious 
reason of the sound, knowing how the text was, 
very frequently, set up from dictation, not from 
sight. 

I will here add one or two from " The Troubles 
of Queen Elizabeth." 

In act ii. sc. 2, p. 86, 1. 25, for "Do seek to 
have," I read, " To seek to have myself myself be- 
tray;" a change which assuredly the expression 
immediately foregomg, " I easily spy yoiu: drift," 
not merely admits but requires. 

Again : " Elizabeth," act iii. sc. 2, p. 103, L i, 
"may but" I change into "maybe," in deference to 
what seems to me the sense of the passage. 

** Gage, Wilt please your honour let my lady walk 
In the lieutenant's garden. 
Or, maybe, see the lodgings of the Queen," &c. 

Then again: "Elizabeth," act iv. sc. 5, p. 128, 
1. 6, 1 read — 
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" I shall return 
Home yet with joy, though now I sadly mourn," 

instead of— 

'^ I shall return 
Who met with joy, though now sadly mourn," 

words of which I can make nothing. It is right 
for me to say that Mr. Collier reproduces in each of 
these cases the old reading. 

A few more obscurities through the "printer's 
devilry" present themselves for the trial of the 
reader's wit and patience, who will probably, when 
facing such passages, be tempted to exclaim, with 
the author of " Father Hubbard's Tales " in par- 
ticular, and indeed with all authors and readers 
generally, " I never wisht myself a better fortune 
than to fall into the hands of a true spelling printer." 
(Giflford, " Jonson's Works," vol. i. p. ccxl., 1816.) 

In " Wyat," act iii. sc. i, p. 19, 1. 22, we have 
"Lance persado," the lowest officer of foot, one 
who is under a corporal (Dyce), a sub-corporal, or 
corporal's mate or comrade. Why not render it 
"lance-corporal," a familiar term? 

In the same play (act iv. sc. 3, pp. 43, 44, IL 29, 
i) we have — 

" Henceforth all harpers, for his sake, shall stand 
But for plain ninepence throughout all the land." 

Upon which Mr. Dyce, and after him Mr. Hazlitt, 
note, "that the harp first appeared upon Irish 
money in Henry VIII.'s reign." Rudwig's " Coin- 
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ages," vol. ii. p. 443, ed. 181 9. By a proclamation 
set forth in 1606, it was declared that "every of 
the said harp shillings should have and bear the 
name and value only of twelve pence Irish, according 
to the old standard of that realm, being in true 
value no more than ninepence English." 

As to the catastrophe of "Wyat," the reader needs 
not to be reminded that Dudley suffered first, before 
his wife, as indeed he is represented doing in the 
tragedies of Rowe ("Lady Jane Grey"), Sir Aubrey 
de Vere ("Mary Tudor," 1847), and Ross Neil 
("Lady Jane Grey," 1871). 

The very mention of these three plays is a proof 
of the proposition with which I started — that the 
work of a great artist or scribe is ever calculated 
to draw forth into the light of day things that were 
lately new, and things that have for a long while 
been old. 

The play of Rowe, which delighted our fathers, 
grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, but is dead to 
us, scarcely comes within our scope. If in subject- 
matter to be regarded as a Marian play, it is Marian 
with the person of Mary omitted, differing in this 
particular from that of Banks and the intended play 
of Smith on the same subject, to which Rowe 
alludes. \Vhatever the treatment Rowe deserved 
at the hands of Gifford and others for his treatment 
of Massinger, in first praising, then plundering, and 
then seeking to stifle him, and however modish 
certain portions of this play, in common with 
others of his, now sound in our ears, yet I cannot 
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but upon the whole think it worthy of the excellent 
translator of Lucan. Of Sir Aubrey de Vere's 
" Mary Tudor " it is impossible to speak too highly. 
If at times a little out of keeping from the employ- 
ment of a renaissance style of thought and expres- 
sion, too developed for that particular era, a very 
little ante-dating of that spirit, so rife in the days of 
Elizabeth, and assigning it to the more cultivated 
minds of Mary's court and circle, will remove the 
seeming solecism. The "Lady Jane'* of Ross 
NeU has spoken for itself, and men have Ustened 
and applauded. 

These plays, with those of the Laureate and 
Dekker-Webster and Heywood, however near akin 
to one another, from the resemblance of parts to 
parts, and the general colouring of the whole, have 
still nothing so much in common as to call for 
a comparison like that of Cumberland, between 
"The Fatal Dowry" and "The Fair Penitent of 
Rowe ;'* on the part of Rowe almost the biggest 
plagiarism on record. (See " Observer," Nos. 77, 
78, 79, vol iii. pp. 165-193, ed. 1822.) 

But, as forcible description of the special charac- 
ter of Mary in her holier and simpler mood, I would 
commend to the reader's notice her speech at 
Framlingham (act i. sc. 3, pp. 9, 10), and that at 
Westminster (act iv. sc. i, "Sir Thomas Wyat," 
p. 31) and ask him to read them in connection with 
that of the Laureate (act i. sc. 5, "Queen Mary," 
p. 38), with the latter part especially, which so 
beautifully, and in a manner so true to nature, de- 
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picts the Queen, fallen indeed from her high estate 
of religion in its singleness, as her one motive power 
and principle, but still combining, or rather com- 
pleting, her earthly with her heavenly aspiration : — 

" Holy Virgin, 
Plead with thy blessed Son ; grant me my prayer ; 
Give me my Philip ; and we two will lead 
The living waters of the Faith again 
Back through these widow'd channels here, and watch 
The parch'd banks rolling incense, as of old. 
To heaven, and kindled with the palms of Christ." 

Turn now to Mary at Framlingham, p. 9 : — 

Scene hi. Framlingham Castle. 
Enter Queen Mary, with a prayer-book in her hand, like 
a nun. 
"Mary, Thus like a nun, not like a princess bom. 
Descended from the royal Heniy*s loins. 
Live I environ'd in a house of stone. 
My brother Edward lives in pomp and state ; 
I in a mansion here all ruinate. 
Their rich attire, delicious banqueting. 
Their several pleasures, all their pride and honour, 
I have forsaken for a rich prayer-book. 
The golden mines of wealthy India 
Is all as dross compared to thy sweetness ; 
Thou art the joy and comfort of the poor ; 
The everlasting bliss in thee we find. 
This little volume, enclosed in this hand. 
Is richer than the empire of this land." 

And once more, for comparison's sake, to the 
Queen at Westminster, p. 3 1 : — 

ACT IV. 

Scene i. The Palace, Westminster. 

Q, Mary. 

** By God's assistance and the power of heaven, 
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After our troubles we are safely set 

In our inheritance ; for which we do 

Subscribe the praise and benefit to God : 

Next, thanks to you, my lords. Now shall the sanctuary. 

And the house of the Most High, be newly built; 

The ancient honours due unto the church. 

Buried within the ruin'd monasteries. 

Shall lift their stately heads and rise again. 

To astonish the destroyers* wondering eyes. 

Zeal shall be deck'd in gold ; religion. 

Not like a virgm robb'd of all her pomp. 

But, bravely shining in her gems of state. 

Like a fair bride be offer'd to the Lord. 

To build large houses, pull no churches down, 

Rather enrich the temple with our crown ; 

Better a poor queen, than the subjects poor." 

As will have been seen by the headings of the 
above extracted passages, I have presumed to do 
what Mr. Hazlitt would only venture upon in his 
notes — I have marked out the scenes, having 
already broken the plays into acts. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the old copies rarely specify the place 
of action, I have, to continue the words of Gifford, 
" ventured on an arrangement of the scenery" (Gif- 
ford, "Massinger," vol. i.pp. 103,104). Mr.Tennyson 
is careful so to do, and the comfort and convenience 
of the reader demand the attempt. Nor is the 
author himself any the worse for a little care taken 
in this respect, especially when his scenes and 
action are history. Mr. Tennyson mostly follows 
Mr. Froude — and he, collated with Dr. Lingard, is 
as good an authority as we can have on the matter. 

In putting out, at this particular juncture, these 
two old English plays, in company one with the 
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other, I forbear to offer any criticism on their 
merits, either by way of comparison or otherwise; 
it is enough for me and for my purpose that they 
bear a dose affinity of character to the great drama 
of the Laureate, which they may serve in some par- 
ticulars to illustrate ; and having on that account a 
present special interest derived to them from their 
subject-matter, which is one with that of " Queen 
Mary," if they do no more than act together as a 
foil to its acknowledged excellence, I shall be 
satisfied with them. 

I append, for the satisfaction of readers and for 
their convenience in case they should wish to refer 
to them, the books, with their dates, which have 
been before me while editing this reprint. 

The Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyat. . 

Dekker. Pearson. 4 vols. 1873. Vol. iii. 

Webster. Rev. A. Dyce. 4 vols. Pickering, 1830. 
Vol. ii. 

Webster. W. Hazlitt. 4 vols. Russell Smith. 1857. 
Vol. ii. 
The Troubles of Queen Elizabeth. 

Heywood. Pearson. 6 vols. 1874. Vol. i. 

Heywood. J. Pa3me Collier. 2 vols. Shakespeare 
Society. 1853. Vol. ii. 
Mary Tudor. 

Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. Pickering, 1847. 
Lady Jane Gray. 

Nicholas Rowe. J. Bell. 1791. 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Ross Neil. Ellis and White. 1871. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

The Duke of Northumberland. 

Guildford Dudley (his son, and husband of Lady Jane Grey). 

Ambrose Dudley (another son of Northumberland). 

The Duke of Suffolk (father of Lady Jane Grey). 

The Earl of Arundel. 

The Earl of Huntingdon. 

Gardiner (Bishop of Winchester, (Chancellor of the Kingdom). 

The Earl of Pembroke. 

Sir Thomas Wyat. 

Gount Egmond (the Spanish Ambassador). 

Sir Harry Isley. 

Sir George Harper. 

Sir Robert Rodston. 

Lord Treasurer. 

Master Roose. 

Sir Henry Bedingpibld (spelt Beninfield in the play). 

Captain Brett. 

Doctor. 

Edward Homes (servant to the Duke of Suffolk). 

Preacher. 

NoRROY, King-at-Arms (called Norry). 

Porter. 

Clowns. 

Headsman. 

Sheriff. 

Heralds. 

Officers. 

(^untryman. 

Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Queen Mary. 
Lady Jane Grey. 
Ladies. 
Country-Maid. 

The scenes are laid at Greenwich, Sion House, Framlmgham (written 
Framingham and Framingam in the play), London, and Westminster. 
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THE FAMOUS HISTORY OF 
SIR THOMAS WYAT. 

ACT I. ^ 

Scene i. The Palace at Greenwich. 
Enter Northumberland and Suffolk. 

Suffolk. 
(OW fares the king, my lord? speaks he 
cheerely? 
North. Even as a dying man, whose 
life is like to 
Quick lightening, which is no sooner seen 
But is extinct 

Suff, Is the king's will confirmed? 

North. Ay, that's the point that we level at. 
But O, 
The confinnation of that will : 'tis all ! 
»Tisalll 

Suff. That will confirm my daughter queen. 
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North. Right; and my son is married to your 

daughter. 
My lord, in an even plain way I will 
Derive the crown unto your daughter's head. 
What though the king hath left behind 
Two sisters, lawful and immediate heirs, 
To succeed him in his throne ; lies it not in 
Our powers to contradict it? Have we not 
The king and coimcil's hands unto it ? Tut, we 

stand high 
In man's opinion and the world's broad eye. 

Enter Sir Thomas Wyat. 

Suff. Here comes Sir Thomas Wyat. 

North. Sir Thomas^ 

Booted and spurr'd ! Whither away so fast? 

Wyat. It boots me not to stay, 
When in this land rebellion bears such sway. 
God's will, a court ! 'tis changed 
Since noble Henry's days. You have set your hands 
Unto a will; a will you well may call it : 
So wills Northumberland, so wills great Suffolk, 
Against God's will, to wrong those princely maids. 
* North. Will you not subscribe your hand 
With other of the lordes — ^not with me. 
That in my hands surprise the sovereignty? 

Wyat, I'll damn my soul for no man, no, for no 
man. 
Who ^t doomsday must answer for my sin? 
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Not you, nor you, my lords. 
Who nam'd Queen Jane, in noble Henry's days? 
Which of you all durst once displace his issue? 
My lords, my lords, you whet your knives so 

sharp 
To carve your meat, that they will cut your 

fingers. 
The strength is weakness that you build upon. 
The king is sick, — God mend him, ay, God mend 

him! — 
But were his soul from his pale body free, 
Adieu, my lords, the court no court for me. 

{Exit 
North. Farewell, I fear thee not. 
Thfi fly i «^ ^pgrYf but he wantsa sting, 
Of all the council, only this perverse 
And peevish lord hath only denied his hand 
To the investing of your princely daughter. 
He's idle, and wants power : 
Our ocean shall these petty brooks devour. 
Here comes his Highness* doctor. 

Enter Doctor. 

Suff, How fares his Highness? 

Doct His body is past help : we have left our 

practice 
To the divines, that they may cure his souL 

Suff. Past physic's help I why, then, past hope of 

Ufe. 
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Here comes his Highness' preacher: Ufe, reverent 
man— 

Enter Preacher. 

Preach, Life, life, though death his body do dis- 
sever; 
Our king lives with the King of Heaven for ever! 
North, Dead I Send for heralds, call me pur- 
suivants ; 
Where's the king-at-arms ? In every market-town 
Proclaim Queen Jane. 
Suff. Best to take the opinion of the council 
North, You are too timorous : we in ourselves 
Are power sufficient : the king being dead, 
This hand shall place the crown on Queen Jane's 

head. 
Trumpets and dnrnis, with [all] your notes resound 
Her royal name, that must in state be crown'd I 

\Eoceunt. 

1> 

Scene ii. Sign House. X'^^ 
Enter Guildford and Jane. \ 

Guild, Our cousin king is dead. 

Jane, Alas, how small an urn contains a king ! 
He that ruled all even with his princely breath. 
Is forc'd to stoop now to the stroke of death. 
Heard you not the proclamation ? 

Guild, I hear of it, and I give credit to it: 
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What great men fear to be, their fears grow greater. 
Our fathers grow ambitious^ 
And would force us sail [on] in mighty tempests, 
And are not lords of what they do possess. 
Are not thy thoughts as great? 
Jane, I have no thoughts so rank, so grown to 

head, 
As are our fathers' pride. 
Troth, I do enjoy a kingdom, having thee, 
And, so my pain be prosperous in that. 
What care I though a sheep-cote be my palace, 
Or fairest roof of honour ? 

Guild, See how thy blood 
Keeps course with mine : thou must be a queen, 

ay me, 
A queen ! The Jatteringbells, that shrilly sound 
At the king's funeral, with hollow hearts. 
Will cowardly call thee sovereign ; for indeed 
Thou wouldst prove but an usurper. 

fane. Who would wear 

Fetters, though they were all of gold, or to be 

sick, 
Though his faint brows for a wearing nightcap 

wore 
A crown? Thou must assume a title that goes 
On many feet; but *tis an office wherein 
The hearts of scholars and of soldiers will 
Depend upon thy hearse. Were this rightly 

scanned. 
We scarce should find a king in any land. 
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Enter Arundel. 

Arun. Honour and happy reign 
Attend the new Majesty of England I 

Jane. To whom, my lord, bends this your Ave ? 

Arun. To your grace, dread sovereign ; 
You are, by the king's will, and the consent 
Of all the lords, chosen for our queen. 

Jane. O God ! methinks you sing my death in parlte 
Of music's loudness: 'tis not my turn to rise. 

Enter Northumberland, Suffolk, with the purse 
and the mace, with others. 

North. The voice of the whole land speaks in my 
tongue : 
It is concluded your majesty must ride 
From hence unto the Tower, there to stay 
Until your coronation. 

Jane. O God ! 

Suff. Why sighs your majesty? 

Jane. My lord and father, 

I pray teU me, 
Was your father's father e'er a king? 

Suff. Never, and it like your grace. 

Jane. Would I might still continue of his line, 
Not travel in the clouds ! It is often seen, 
The heated blood that covets to be royal 
Leaves off ere it be noble. 
My learned, careful king, what, must we go? 
Guild. We must 
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North, Set forward. 

Jane. Then it must be so. 

\A dead triarchy and pass round the stage^ 
and Guildford speaks. 

Guild, The Tower will be a place of ample state: 
Some lodgings in it will, like dead men's sculls, 
Remember us of frailty. We are led 
With pomp to prison. 

Jane. O, prophetic soul ! 

Lo, we ascend into our chairs of state. 
Like funeral coffins in some funeral pomp 
Descending to their graves ! But we must on. 
How can we fare well to keep our court 
Where prisoners keep their cave ? 

\A flourish. Exeunt omnes. 



Scene hi. Framlingham Castle. 



If 



Enter Queen Mary, with a prayer-book in her 
handy like a nun, 

Mary, Thus like a nun, not like a princess bom, 
Descended from the royal Henr/s loins, 
Live I environed in a house of stone. 
My brother Edward lives in pomp and state; 
I in a mansion here all ruinate. 
Their rich attire, delicious banqueting, 
Their several pleasures, all their pride and honour, 
I have forsaken for a rich prayer-book. 
The golden mines of wealthy India 
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Is all as dross compared to thy sweetness : 
Thou art the joy and comfort of the poor ; 
The everlasting Wiss in thee we find. 
This little volume, enclosed in this hand, 
Is richer than the empire of this land. 

Enter Sir Henry Bedingfield. 

Beding, Pardon me, madam, ihsX so boldly I press 
Into your chamber : I salute your highness, 
With tiie high style of queen. 

Mary. Queen ! may it be? 
Or jest you at my lowering misery ? 

Beding. Your brother king is dead. 
And you liie Caliiolic queen must now succeed. 

Mary. I see my God at length hath heard my 
prayer. 
[And] you. Sir Harry, for your glad tidings, shall 
Be held in honour and [all] due regard. 

Enter Sir Thomas Wyat. 

Wyat. Health to the Lady Mary ! 

Maty. And why not Queen, Sir Thomas ? 

Wyat. Ask that of Suffolk duke, and great Nor- 
thumberland, 
Who in your stead hath crown'd another — [Queen]. 

Mary. Another queen. Sir Thomas, we alive. 
The true immediate heir of our dread father I 

Wyat, Nothing more true than that. 
Nothing more true than you are the true heir. 
Come, leave this cloister, and be seen abroad; 
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Your very sight will stir the people's hearts, 
And make them cheerely for Queen Mary cry. 
One comfort I can tell you : the tenants of 
The dukes Northumberland and Suffolk [have] 
Denied their aid in these unlawful arms ; 
To all the council I denied my hand, 
And for King Henry's issue still will stand. 

Mary. Your counsel, good Sir Thomas, is so pithy. 
That I am won to like it 

WyaU Come, let us straight from hence, 

From Framlingham. Cheer your spirits. 
I'll to the dukes at Cambridge, and discharge 

them all. 
Prosper me, God, in these aflfairs ! 
I loVd the father well, I loVd the son, 
And for the daughter I through death will run. 

{Exeunt omnes. 



Scene iv. At London. 



^ 



Enter Northumberland, Suffolk, Brett, and 
Soldiers. 

North. Where's Captain Brett? 

Brett, Here, my lord. 

Suff, Are all our numbers full? 

Brett, They are, my lord. 

Suff. See them arraign'd: I will set forward 

straight. 
North. [Most] honourable friends, and native 

peers, 
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That luu^e chosen me 
1*0 be the leader of these martial troops, 
To march against 

The sister of our late dead sovereign ; 
Bear witness of my much unwillingness 
In furthering these attempts. I rather joy 
To think upon our ancient victories 
Against the French and Spaniard, whose high pride 
We leveird with the waves of British shore, 
Dyeing the haven of Brit, with guilty blood, 
Till all the harbour seem'd a sanguine pool. 
Or we desire these arms were now to war 
'Gainst the perfidious northern enemy, 
Who, trembling at our first shock, voice, and sight. 
Like cowards tum'd their backs with shamefiil flight 
But those rich spoils are past : we are now to go, 
Being native fiiends, against a native foe. 
In your hands we leave the queen elected : 
She hath seizure of the Tower. 
If you be confident, as you have sworn 
Yourselves true liegemen to her highness, she 
No doubt with royal favour will remunerate 
The least of your deserts. 
Farewell : My tears into your bosoms fall; 
With one embrace I do include you all. 
Arun. My lord most lov'd, with what a mourn- 
ing heart 
I take your farewell, let the after signs 
Of my employment witness. I protest. 
Did not the sacred person of my queen, 
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Whose weal I tender as my soul's chief bliss, 
Urge my abode, I would not tiiink it shame 
To trail a pike where you were general. 
But wishes are in vain ; I am bound to stay, 
And urgent business calls your grace away : 
See on my knees I humbly take my leave, 
And steep my words with tears. 

North, Kind Arundel, 

I bind tiiee to my love : once more, farewell. 

Arun, Heavens give your grace success! 
Commend us to the queen and to your son : 
Within one week, I hope, war wiQ be done. 

Brett Come, my lords, shall us march? 

Norths Ay, ay, for God's sake, on : 

Tis more than time, my friends, that we were gone. 

[Exeunt omnes. 



Acxn. ^.^ 

Scene I. The Tower. . /^i'^'' 

Enter Treasurer and Porter. 

Treasurer, 
fHAT ho, porter! open the gate. 

Porter, I beseech your honour to pardon 
me. 

The council hath given strict command 
Not any shall pass this way. 
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Treds, Why, you idle fellow, am I not sent upon 
The Queen's afi^irs, commanded by the lords ? 
And know you not that I am treasurer? 
Come, open the gate : you do you know not what. 

Porter. Well, my lord, I do adventure, on your 
word, 
The duke's displeasure ; all the council-board 
Besides may be my heavy enemies \ 
But go a God's name ; I the worst will prove. 
And if I die, I die for him I love. 

Treas, I Ihank thee, and will warrant thee from 
death. 
Is my horse ready ? 

Porter. [Ready] it is, my lord. 

Treas. Then will I fly this fearful council-board. 

{Exit Treasurer, 

Porter, My heart misgives me I have done amiss; 
Yet being a councillor, one of the number. 
Nothing can prove amiss. Now shall I know 
The worst; here comes my lord of Arundel. 

Enter Arundel. 

Arun, Porter, did the lord treasurer pass this 

way? 
Porter, But now, my gracious lord. 
Arun, Ungracious villain, foUow, bring him back 
again: 
If not by fair means, bring him back by force. 
And hear you, sirrah, as you go, will the lord mayor. 
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And some aldermen of his brethren, 

And some especial citizens of note, 

To attend our further pleasures presently. 

The treasurer fled ; the duke's but newly arrested ; 

Some purpose on my life to cross their plots : 

We'll set strong watches, see gates and walls well 

manned : 
Tis ten to one but princely umocence 
Is these strange turmoils' wisest violence. [Exeunt. 



4' 



Scene ii. The Council Room in the Tower, .a 

Enter Winchester, Arundel, and other Lords ; 
the Lord Treasurer kneeling at the council-table, 

Arun, Though your attempt, lord treasurer, be 

such. 
That hath no colour in these troublous times 
But an apparent purpose of revolt 
From the deceased king's will and our decree, 
Yet, for you are a councillor of note. 
One of our number, and of high degree, 
Before we any way presume to judge, 
We give you leave to speak in your behalf. 

Trecu. My lord, the business of these troublous 

times. 
Binding us all still to respect the good 
Of commonweal, yet doth it not debar 
Private regard of us and of our own. 
The general weal is treasured in your breast. 
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And all my ablest powers have been employed 
To stir them there ; yet have I borne a part, 
Laymg the common troubles next my heart. 
My oversight m parting without leave 
Was no contempt, but only for an hour, 
To order home affairs, that none of mine 
In these nice times should imto faction climb. 

Arun, Nay, my good lord, be plain with us, I 
pray; 
Are you not griev'd that we have given consent 
To Lady Jane's election ? 

Treas. My lords, I am not. 

Arun, Speak like a gentleman ; upon your word 
Are you not discontent? 

Treas. Troth, to be plain, 

I am not pleas'd that two such princely maids, 
Lineally descended from our royal king. 
And by his testimony confirmed heir. 
If that their brother dying issueless . . . 
And one that never dream'd it, never desir'd 
The rule of sovereignty, 

But with virgin's tears hath oft bewail'd her misery. 
Should politicly by us be nam'd a queen. 

Arun. You have said nobly ; sit, and take yodr 
place. 

Enter Porter. 

Porter. My lords. Sir Thomas Wyat craves access 
Unto your honoiurs. 
Arun. Let him come near. 
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Enter Wyat. 

Porter, Room for Sir Thomas Wyat. 

Wyat, A divine spirit teach your honours truth, 
Open your eyes of judgment to behold 
The true legitimate, Mary, yoiur undoubted sove- 
reign! 

Arun. Arise, Sir Thomas, sit and take your place. 
Now to our former business : 
The obligation wherein we all stood bound 
To the deceased late king's will and our decree. 
His cousin Jane and the two absent dukes. 
Cannot be concealed without great reproach 
To us and to our issue. We have sworn, 
In presence of the sacred host of heaven, 
XJ^tO our late young lord, to both the dukes. 
That no impeachment should divert our hearts 
From the enthronement of the Lady Jane. 
To this end we have seized her in the Tower, 
By public proclamation made her queen ; 
To this end we have arm'd the dukes with power, 
Given them commission under our own hands 
To pass against the lady. You perform 
In hostile manner, and no doubt the spleen 
Of the undaunted spuit of Northumber's earl 
Will not be called with writings of repeal. 
Advice in this, I hold it, better far, 
To keep the course we run, than, seeking change. 
Hazard our lives, our heirs, and the realms. 

Wyat In actions roving from the bent of truth, 
We have no precedent thus to persist 
c 
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But the bare name of worldly poliqr. 

If others have ground from justice and the law, 

As well divme as poUtic agreeing, 

They are for no cause to be disinherited. 

If you not seven years since to that effect 

Swore to the father to maintain his seed. 

What dispensation hath acquitted you 

From your first sacred vows ? 

You'll say the will extorted fi:om a child : 

O, let mine eyes in naming that sweet youth 

Observe their part, 

Pouring down tears, sent from my swelling heart ! 

God's mother, I turn child ! but 1*11 go on. 

Say that the will were his, forc'd by no trick, 

But for religious love his simple act. 

Yet note how much you err. You were sworn before 

To a man's will, and not a will alone. 

But strengthened by an act of parliament. 

Besides this sacred proof The princely maids 

Had they no will nor act to prove their right ? 

Have birthrights no privilege, being a plea so strong, 

As cannot be refell'd, but by plain wrong? 

Now were you touched. The lady in [the] Tower, 

Alas, she*s innocent of any claim ! 

Trust me, she'd think it a most happy life, 

To leave a queen's and keep a lady's name. 

And for the dukes, your warrants sent them forth ; 

Let the same warrants call them back again : 

If they refuse to come, the realm, not they, 

Must be regarded. Be strong and [be] bold. 
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We are the people's factors. Save our sons 

From killing one another ; be afraid 

To tempt both heaven and earth. So, I have said. 

Arun, Why, then, give order that she shall be 
Queen. 
Send for the Mayor. Her errors we'll forget, 
Hoping she will forgive. 

Wyat, Never make doubt : 

Setting her ceremonious order by, 
She is pure within, and mildly chaste without. 

Arun, Give order to keep fast the lady Jane. 
Dissolve the council. Let us leave the Tower, 
And in the City hold our audience. 

Wyat, You have advised well, honourable lords ; 
So will the citizens be wholly om^, 
And if the dukes be cross, we'll cross their powers. 

l^Exeunt omnes. 



ACT IIL 



# 



Scene i. At Cambridge* 

Enter Brett, Clown, and Soldiers. 

Brett. 
ANCE PERSADO, quarter, quarter. 
Clown, What shall we quarter, captain ? 
Brett. Why, the soldiers. 
Clown. Why, they are not hanged, nor drawn yet. 
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Brett, Sir, I mean quarter them, that the offended 
multitude 
May pass in safety. 

Clown, May we not take tolls of the pies and the 
apple-women ? 

Brett, Not in any sort ; the duke's pleasure wills 
they pass free. 

Clown, The commons shall be used with all com- 
mon courtesy. What's that goes in rank like beans, 
with cheesecakes on their h^ads, instead of caps ? 

Brett, Sirrah, this is a famous university 
And those, scholars; those, lofty buildings and 

goodly houses 
Founded by noble patrons. But no more : 
Set a strong watch ; that be your chiefest care. 

Enter a Countryman and a Maid. 

Man. What's here ? soldiers ! 

Brett, Fear not good speech. These rude arms 
I bear. 
Are not to fright sweet gentle peace away, 
But to succour your lives. Pass peaceably away. 

Clown, Cry God save the queen, as you go, and 
God send you a good market 

Man, God save the queen ! what queen ? there 
lies the sense : 
When we have none, it can be no offence. 

Clown, What carry you there in your basket? 

Maid, Eggs, forsoodi. 
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Clown, Well, cry God save queen Jane, as you 

go, and God send you a good market 
Maid. Is the right queen called Jane ? alack, for 
woe; 
[That] at the first she was not christened so ! 

[Exeunt Countryman and Maid, 
Brett. Thus old and young still descant on her 
name, 
Nor lend no ear when we her style proclaim. 
I fear, I fear,— fear, Brett ! what should'st thou fear? 
Thou hast a breast composed of adamant. 
Fall what ill betide, 
My anchor's cast, and I in harbour ride. [Exeunt 

Scene ii. The same. '^; 

Enter Northumberland, Huntingdon, Wyat, 
and Soldiers. 

WycU. My lord, 'tis true, you sent unto the council 
For fresh supplies ; what succour, what supplies ? 
Happy is he can draw his neck out of the collar 
And make his peace with Mary. 

North, How stands the treasurer addicted to us ? 

Wyat, I had forgot: when we were at council, 
He stole away, and went home to his house. 
And by much entreaty was won to return. 
In brief, they all incline to queen Mary. 
My lord, farewell : 
Each hasty hour will colder tidings tell. [Exit, 
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North, Come they in thunder, we will meet with 

them: 
In the loudest language that their ordnance speaks, 
Ours shall answer theirs. 
Call me a herald, and in the market-place 
Proclaim queen Jane. The streets are full, the 

town 
Is populous, the people gape for novelty. 
Trumpets, speak to them. 
That they may answer with an echoing cry, 
God save queen Jane, God save her majesty ! 

\A trumpet sounds y and no answer. The Herald 

sounds a par ley y and none answers. 
Ha ! a bare report of trumpets ; 
Are the slaves hoarse, or want they heart to speak? 
O me ! This town consists on famous colleges. 
Such as know both how, and what, and when to 

speak. 
Well, yet we will proceed. 
And smother what close envy hath decreed. 

Enter Ambrose. 
Ambrose, my son, what news? 
Amb, O my thrice-honour'd father ! 
North, Boy, speak the worst: 
That which sounds deadliest, let me hear that first. 
Amb, The lords have all revolted from your 

faction. 
North, We in ourselves are strong. 
Anib, In Baynard's Castle was a council held, 
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Whither the mayor and sheriffs did resort, 
And 'twas concluded to proclaim queen Mary. 
North, Then they revolt the allegiance from my 
daughter, 
And give it to another? 

Amb. True, my thrice-honour'd father ; 
. >®esides, my brother Guildford and his wife, 
Where she was proclaimed queen, are now close 

prisoners. 
Namely in the Tower. 

North, God take them to his mercy ! they had 
need 
Of grace and patience, for they both must bleed. 
Poor innocent souls, they both from guilt are free ! 
Amb, O my thrice-honoured father, might I advise 
you. 
Fly to your manor, there study for your safety I 

North, Boy, thou say'st well : 
And since the lords have all revolted from me, 
Myself will now revolt against myself. 
Call me a herald to fill their empty ears ; 
Assist, me son ; my good lord Huntingdon, 
Even in this market-town proclaim queen Mary. 
A trumpet sounds a parley^ the YIe^lkld proclaims. 

Her. Mary, by the grace of God, Queen of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, defendress of the faith, 
amen. 

[ Within, a shout and a flourish. 
North, Amen: I bear a part. 
Ay, with my tongue, I do not with my heart 
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Now they can cry, now they can bawl and yell : 
Base-minded slaves, sink may your souls to hell ! 



Enter Master Roose, with letters. 

Roose, My honoured lord, the council greets you 
with 
These letters. 

North. Stay, master Roose: ere you depart, 
receive 
An answer and reward. \He readeth the letter. 

" In the sovereign name of Mary our queen, 
You shall upon the sight hereof 
Surcease your arms, discharge your soldiers, 
And presently repair xmto the court, 
Or else be held as an arch traitor." 
'Tis short and sharp. 

Master Roose, we do obey your warrant : 
But I pray tell me, how do all our friends at court ? 
Is there not a great mortality amongst them ? 
Is there not a number of them dead of late, 
Since I came thence? 

Roose. My gracious lord, not any. 

North, O, master Roose, it cannot be; I will 
assure you 
At my departure thence, I left living there 

C^^^-AtTeast five i^nr./^^^/t^^'if^j f*Trf*-n^^ ^ ^^^^ 
ymh ^iin , ^irhply ^ nfy\ ^ ne ; frjcn ds ! ha, ha, ha ! 
Commission, thou must be my friend, ""^ 

And stand betwixt me and the stroke of death ; 

C'^ ^^- -' /' Digitized byG(5 
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Were thy date out, my life's date were but. short ; 
They are cold friends that kill their friends in sport 
Amb. Here comes your honoured friend, the earl 
of Arundel. 



Enter Arundel. 



North, My honoured friend 

^^ my nin*T^ ^^V;h ar^i? r""'"^\v sovereign's nam^ -^^ t^r . 

I do arrest you r honour of high treason, y^ ^^ *"'*"' 

North, A traitor,^Snmdel 1 
Have I not your hand in my commission ? 
Let me peruse it : as I take 't, *tis here. 
And by your warrant have I so strict proceeded — 
Is the limit of my warrant broke ? answer me. 

Arun, It may be that it hath pleas'd her majesty 
To pardon us, and for to punish you. 
I know no other reason ; this I must, 
I am commanded, and the act is just. 

North. And I obey you. When we parted last, 
My lord of Arundel, our farewell was 
Better than our greeting now : then you cried, God 

speed ; 
Now you come on me, ere you say, take heed. 
Then you did owe me your best bloods ; nay, griev'd 
You could not spend them in my service ; O, then 
It was a double death to stay behind ! 
But I am overtook, and you are kind, 
I am, beshrew you else ; but I submit. 
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My crime is great, and I must answer it 
Arun, YoiuiuisLadtLyour thre e son s be guarded 
safb^ 

TTnfn \l)f*Tr ■ ^ m\\\\ ynii those lords and knifg hts. 

Ttiat in ^\^ far^fmr^ djfl ;^ssQci ate yo u : 

Jbr so I am eo|o»'d. 

Then peaceively let us conduct you thithg r. 

Nbflh, O my children, my' soul weeps endless 
tears for you ! 
O, at the general sessions, when all souls 
Stand at the bar of justice, and hold up 
Their new-immortalized hands, O then 
,j : ^ 'I Let the remembrance of their tragic ends 
, Be raz'd out of the bead-roll of my sins ! 
' - Whene'er the black book of my crime's unclasp'd, 
I ^, '(T^ Let not these scarlet letters be found there ; 
^f all the rest only that page be clear. 
^ But come to my arraignment, then to death. 
' The queen and you have long aim'd at this head : 
If to my children she sweet grace extend. 
My soul hath peace, and I embrace my end. 

unV.iu , \.-. . I ..'...,-1 n^A-C^*"""- 



PY'\ 




h Scene hi. A poor Hovel in a Wood, 



En/er Suffolk. 



^ 



Suff, Three days are past, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday too. 
Yet my protesting servant is not come : 
Himself conducted me to this hard lodging, 
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A simple cabin for so great a prince ; 

And then he swore, but oaths you see are vain, 

That he would hourly come and visit me. 

I that was wont to surfeit in estate, 

And now through hxmger almost desolate. 

Enter Homes, sweating, with bottle and bag. 

Homes, My lord. 

Suff. Ned Homes, speak, hast thou 

brought me meat ? 

Homes. With much ado, my lord, meat, bread, 
and wine : 
While you refresh yourself, I will record 
The cause of my long stay. 

Suff. I prithee do : 
Need bids me eat, need bids me hear thee too. 

Homes, The night I left you in the hollow tree. 
My house was search'd. 

Suff, Go on, go on. 

Homes, And I no sooner entered but attach'd ; 
Threatened the rack, an if I did not yield 
Your gracious self into their graceless hands. 

Suff. And thou hast done *t, thou hast betrayed 
me? 

Homes. Done it ! 

O, betray you ! O, no ! 
First would I see my loved wife and children 
Murder'd and toss'd on spears, before I would 
Deliver your grace unto their hands, for they 
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Intend your death — 

Suffi Go on, go on. 

Homes. And offer'd 

A thousand crowns to him that can bring news 
)f your abode ; 'twas oflfer'd in my hands, 

liich I beseech may stop my vital breath, 

iien I am fee'd witi gold to work your death. 

Enter Sheriff and Officers. 

Sher, See, yonder sits the duke. 

Suff, I kiss thee in requital of this love. 

Homes. And in requital of so great a grace, 
I kiss your hand that dares to kiss my face. 

Sher. So Judas kiss'd his master. Seize the duke. 

Suff. Ah me ! Ned Homes, we are undone ; both 
thou 
And I betray'd I 

Sher. My lord, late duke of Suflfolk, in her High- 
ness' name, 
I do arrest you of high treason. • * 

Suff. I do obey, and only crave this kindness. 
You would be good unto my servant Homes, 
Who in relieving me hath but performed 
The duty of a servant to his lord. 

Sher. You are deceived, sir, in your servant, much ; 
He is the man that did betray you. 
Here, master Homes, towards your thousand pounds, 
Here is a hundred marks ; 
Come to the Exchequer, you shall have the rest 
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Suff, Hast thou betray'd me ? yet with such a , 



^0 imnnthljr nil*f1, nh'ght of my dan p;er's fe ar? ^^ ' ^Qf] 

C\ l^r^nlr my h^orfr t thk ^f^ f^O Ff^^^t tO hPflT. ^ ^^ 

Homes. Pardon me, my lord. 

Suff, God pardon thee. 

And lay not to thy soul this grievous sin ! 
Farewell ! and when thou spendest this ill-got gold, _^,.,^-~^ 

Remg ipV*^^ how thy m aster^s life was so ld \ /-^ 

Thy lord that gave thee lordships, made thee great, 
Yet thou betra/d'st him as he sat at meat. \xJ^ l^ 

On to my grave; 'tis time that I were dead, ^ V 

When he that held my heart betrays my head. .' \^ v * 

[Exeunt ail but Homds. y/^^''' 

Homes, O God, O God, that ever I was bom ! Vt^H 

This deed hath made me slave to abject scorn. ' ^ Ju 

Enter the Clown. '. * . \J^ 

Clown, O poor shrimp, how art thou fallen away /> ^ * 

for want of moudiing ! O, colon cries out most 
tyrannically ! the little gut hath no mercy. 

Whaf s here ? victuals ! O rare, O good ! 

Feed chops,' drink throat, good victuals make 
good blood. 

Enter Homes, with a halter about his neck. 
But stay, who's here ? more sheriffs, more searchers? 
no, this is Homes, that betrayed his honest mas- 
ter: how, with a halter about his neck ! I hope he 
doth not mean to hang himself. I'll step aside. 
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^> ^ Homes. This is the place where I betray'd my 

Y \ lord; 

This is the place where oft I have relieved, 
\j/ And, villain I, betray'd him to the jaws of death. 

^ y^* , X But here before I further will proceed, 
• I ^^ \ Here will I bury this enticing gold : 
' ) lie there, damn'd fiend, never serve human more. 
\ v" ^, Clown, This is rare: now if in this mood he 
y would hang himself, 't were excellent. 
.:, > Homes, Shall I ask mercy ? no, it is too late ; 

r ^ "^ ^Heaven will not hear, and I am desperate. 

/ {He strangles himself. 

Clown. So, so, a very good ending: would all 

false servants might drink of the same sauce ! 

.^ Gold, you are first mine : you must help to shift 

' ^ myself into some counterfeit suit of apparel, and 

^^ then to London. If my old master be hanged, 

• .why, so: if not, why, rustick and lustick. Yet, 
before I go, I do not care if I throw this dog in a 
ditch : come away, dissembler. This cannot choose 
but be a hundred pound, it weighs so heavy. 

[Exit with him. 
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ACT IV. ^>^; I , >.^ Tjy^ , 

Scene i. The Palace, Westminster. ^ * ^^ j 

wE^/^ Queen Mary, Winchester, Norf(^k, ^ ^y^'^'' 
Pembroke, Wyat, Arundel, and Attendants. ^1*^ V^ 

Q.Mary, i V^ ^/ ^.> 

jY God's assistance and the power of heaven, ^, .^' 

After our troubles we are safely set -' *' 

In our inheritance ; for which we do 
Subscribe the praise and benefit to God : 
Next, thanks to you, my lords. Now shall the 

sanctuary, j ' 

And the house of the Most High, be newly built; } ^-^ ^ * 
The ancient honours due unto the church, ^^ ^S^^^ 
Buried within the ruin'd monasteries, ^ / ^. , ' ^' 

Shall lift their stately heads and rise again, 
To astonish the destroyers' wondering eyes. 




^' 



^, 



Zeal shall be deck'd in gold : religion, i 

Not like a virgin robb'd of all her pomp, / ' ^ ^ 

But, bravely shining in her gems of state, 

Like a fair bride be oflfer'd to the Lord. 

To build large houses, pull no churches down. 

Rather enrich the temple with our crown : 

Better a poor queen, than the subjects poor. 

Win. May it please your grace to gi^e release 
Unto such ancient bishops that ha;^^ost ^ , v 

Their honours in the church ^Jfiiirs. * j 

^^ . > 1 
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Q, Mary. We have given order 
To the duke of Norfolk to release them. 

Arun, Your sacred highness will no doubt be 
mindful 
Of the late oath you took at Framlingham. 

Q, Mary, O, my lord Arundel, we remember 
that; 
But shall a subject force his prince to swear 
Contrary to her conscience and the law ? 
We here release unto our faithful peojple 
One entire subsidy, due unto the crown 
In our dead brother's days. The commonalty 
Shall not be o'erburden'd in our reign: 
Let them be liberal in religion, 
And we will spare their treasure to themselves. 
Better a poor prince than the nation poor : 
The subjects' treasure is the sovereign's store. 

Arun. What is your highness' pleasure about the 
rebels ? 

Q, Mary. The queen-like rebels— mean you not — 
Queen Jane ? 

Arun. Guildford, and Jane, with great Northum- 
berland, 
And haughty Suffolk's duke. 

Q. Mary. The duke of Suflfolk 

Is not yet apprehended : therefore, my lords. 
Some of you [the] most dear to us in love 
Be careful of that charge : the rest we'll leave 
For trial of the other prisoners. 

Wyat. The lady Jane, most mighty sovereign, 
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Allied to you in blood, 
For she's the daughter of your father's sister, 
Mary the queen of France, Charles Brandon's wife. 
Your niece, your next of blood except your sister, 
Deserves some pity, so doth youthful Guildford. 

Win, Such pity as the law allows to traitors. 

Noff. They were misled by their ambitious 
fathers. 

Win. What son to obey his father proves » 
traitor, 
Must buy their disobedience with his death. 

Wyat My lord of Winchester still thirsts for 
blood. 

Q. Mary, Wyat, no more ; the law shall be their 
judge : 
Mercy to mean offenders we'll ostend. 
Not unto such that dare usurp our crown. 

Arun, Count Egmond, the Embassador from 
Spain, 
Attends your Highness' answer, about those letters 
Sent from the emperor in his son's behalf. 

Q, Mary, In the behalf of lovely, princely 
Philip, 
Whose person we have shrined in our heart. 
At the first sight of his delightful picture ? 
That pictiure should have power to tmgle love 
In royal breasts: the darts of love are words. 
Pictures, conceit ; he will prevail by any. 
Your counsel, lords, about this foreign business. 

Afun, I say, an it like your royal majesty, 

D 
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A royal treaty, and to be confirm'd ; 
And I allow the match. 

Win. Allow it, lords ! we have cause to thank our 
God, 
That such a mighty prince as Philip is. 
Son to the emperor, heir to wealthy Spain, 
And many spacious kingdoms, will vouchsafe 

Wyat Vouchsafe, my lord of Winchester ! pray, 
what? 

Win, To grace our mighty sovereign with his 
honourable title. 

Wyai, To marry with our queen; mean you not so? 

Win. I do; what then? 

Wyat O God ! 

Is she a beggar, a forsaken maid. 
That she hath need of grace from foreign princes ? 
By God's dear mother— O God, pardon! swear I ! 
Methinks she is a fair and lovely prince ; 
Her only beauty, were she of mean birth. 
Able to make the greatest potentate. 
Ay, the great emperor of the mighty Cham, 
That hath more nations imder his command 
Than Spanish Philip's like to inherit towns. 
To come and lay his sceptre at her feet. 
And to entreat her to vouchsafe the grace 
To take him and his kingdom to her mercy. 

Win, Wyat, you are too hot. 

Wyai, And you too proud. 

Vouchsafe! O, base ! I hope shell not vouchsafe 
To take the emperor's son to her dear mercy. 
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Q, Mary, Proceed, my lord of Winchester, I pray. 

Win, Then still I say weVe cause to thank 
our God, 
That such a mighty prince will look so low 
As to respect this island and our queen. 

Wyat, Pardon me, madam; he respects your 
island 
More than your person : think of that. 

Norf. Wyat, you wrong the affection of the prince, 
For he desires no fortresses nor towns. 
Nor to bear any office, rule, or state, 
Either by person or by substitute. 
Nor yet himself to be a councillor 
In our affairs. 

Wyat, What need he, noble lords, 
To ask the fruit, when he demands the tree ? 
No castle, fortresses, nor towers of strength ! 
It boots not, when the chiefest tower of all. 
The key that opens unto all the land, 
I mean our gracious sovereign, must be his. 
But he will bear no office in the land, — 
And yet will marry with the queen of all ! 
Nor be of council in the realm's affairs — 
And yet the queen enclosed in his arms ! 
I do not like this [same] strange marriage : 
The fox is subtle, and his head once in. 
The slender body easily will follow. 
I grant he offers you, in name of dower. 
The yearly sum of threescore thousand ducats. 
Besides the seventeen famous provinces. 
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And that the heir succeeding from your loins 
Shall have the sovereign rule of both the realms. 
What ! shall this move your highness to the match? 
Spain is too far for England to inherit, 
But England near enough for Spain to woo. 

Q, Mary. Have not the kings of England, good 
Sir Thomas, 
Espoused the daughters of our neighbour kings ? 

Wyat, I grant your predecessors oft have sought 
Their queen from France, and sometimes, too, from 

Spain: 
But never could I hear that England yet 
Has been so base, to seek a king from either. 
'Tis policy, dear queen, no love at all. 

Win, Tis love, great queen, no policy at all, 

Wyat, Which of you all dares justify this match. 
And not be touch'd in conscience with an oath ? 
Remember, O remember, I beseech you, 
King Henry's last will and his act at court! 
I mean that royal court of parliament. 
That does prohibit Spaniards from the land. 
That Will and Act to which you all are sworn, 
And do not damn your souls with perjury. 

Q, Mary, But that we know thee, Wyat, to be true 
Unto the crown of England and to us. 
Thy over-boldness should be paid with death : 
But cease, for fear your liberal tongue oflfend. 
With one consent, my lords, you like this match ? 

Omnes, We do, great sovereign. 

Q, Mary, Call in Count Egmond, honourable 
lords. 
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Enter Egmond. 
We have determin'd of your embassy, 
And thus I plight our love to Philip's heart. 
Embark you straight, the wind blows wondrous fair: 
Till he shall land in England I'm all care. 

{Exeunt all but Sir Thomas Wyat. 
Wyat. And ere he land in England, I will offer 
My loyal breast for him to tread upon. 
O, who so forward, Wyat, as thyself 
To raise this troublesome queen in this her throne ! 
Philip is a Spaniard, a proud nation, 
Whom naturally our countrymen abhor. 
Assist me, gracious heavens, and you shall see 
What hate I bear unto their slavery ! 
1*11 into Kent, there muster up my friends 
To save this country, and this realm defend. \Exit. 

Scene ii. The Prison of the Towerv" 
Enter Guildford, Jane, and Lieutenant. 

GuUd, Good morrow to the partner of my woe. 

Jane, Good morrow to my lord, my lovely Dudley : 
Why do you look so sad, my dearest lord ? 

GuUd, Nay, why doth Jane thus with a heavy eye. 
And a dejected look, salute the day? 
Sorrow doth ill become thy silver brow : 
Sad grief lies dead, so long as thou livest fair ; 
In my Jane's joy, I do not care for care. 

Jane. My looks, my love, are sorted with my heart. 
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The sun himself doth scantly show his face. 
Out of this iron grate you may perceive 
The Tower-hill thronged with store of people. 
As if they gaped for some strange novelty. 

Guild, Though sleep do seldom dwell in men of 
care, 
Yet I did this night sleep, and this night dream'd 
My princely father, great Northumberland, 
Was married to a stately bride ; 
And then methought, just on his bridal day, 
A poison'd draught did take his life away. 

Jane, Let not fond visions so appal my love. 
For dreams do oftentimes contrary prove. 

Guild, The nights are tedious, and the da3rs are 
sad: 
And see you how the people stand in heaps, 
Each man sad looking on his apposed object, 
As if a general passion possessed them ? 
Their eyes do seem as dropping as the moon. 
As if prepared for a tragedy ; 
For never swarms of people there do tread, 
But to rob life and to enrich the dead, 
And show they wept 

Lieut My lord, they did so, for I was there. 

Guild, I pray resolve us, good master lieutenant. 
Who was it yonder that tendered up his life 
To nature's death ? 

Lieut, Pardon me, my lord ; 'tis felony 
To acquaint you with death of any prisoner \ 
Yet, to resolve your grace, 
It was your father, great Northumberland, 
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That this day lost his head. 

Guild, Peace rest his soul ! 
His sins be buried in his grave, 
And not remember'd in his epitaph. 
But who comes here? 

Jane. My father prisoner ! 

Enter Suffolk, guarded forth. 

Suff. O, Jane, now nought but fear ! thy title and 
Thy state, thou now must leave for a small grave- 
Had I been contented to ha* been great, I had 

stood, 
But now my rising is pull*d down with blood. 
Farewell Point me my house of prayers. 

Jane. Is grief 
So short ? Twas wont to be full of words, 'tis true, 
But now death*s lesson bids a cold adieu. 
Farewell : thus friends on desperate journeys part ; 
Breaking off words with tears^ that swell the heart. 

[Exit Suffolk. 
Lieut. It is the pleasure of the queen that you part 
lodgmgs. 
Till your arraignment, which must be to-morrow. 
Jane. Good master lieutenant, let us pray together. 
Lieut. Pardon me, madam ; I may not ; they that 
owe you. 
Sway me. 

Guild. Entreat not, Jane: though she our 
bodies part, 
Our souls shall meet : farewell, my love. 
Jane. My Dudley, my own heart [Exeunt, 
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Scene hi. Rochester Bridge. 




I 



Enter Wyat, Harper, Isley, Rodston, with 
Soldiers. 

Wyat. Hold, drum : stand, gentlemen : give tlve 
word along ; 
Stand, stand. 

Masters, friends, soldiers, and therefore gentlemen ; 
I know some of you wear warm purses lined 
With gold 3 to them I speak not ; but to such 
Lean knaves that cannot put up crosses thus, 
I say, fight valiantly. 
And by the Mary God, 
You that have all your life-time silver lack'd 
Shall now get crowns ; marry, they must be crack'd. 

Sold. No matter, we'll change them for white 
money. 

Wyat, But it must needs be so, dear countrymen. 
For soldiers are the masters of waf s mint ; 
Blows are the stamps they set upon with bullets. 
And broken pates are, when the brains lie spilt. 
These light crowns that with blood are double gilt. 
But that's not all that your stout hearts shkll earn : 
Stick to this glorious quarrel, and your names 
Shall stand in chronicles, rank'd even with kings. 
You free your coimtry from base Spanish thrall, 
From ignominious slavery : who can 
Disgest a Spaniard, that's a true Englishman ? 

Sold, Would he might choke, that disgests him ! 
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Wyat He that loves freedom and his country, cry 
A Wyat ! he that will not, with my heart, 
Let him stand forth, shake hands, and we'll depart ! 

Soldiers. A Wyat, a Wyat, a Wyat ! 



Enter Norroy, Kit^ at Arms, sounding a trumpet 

Harp. Forbear, or with the breath thy trumpet 
spends 
This shall let forth thy soul. 

Norroy. I am a herald. 

And challenge safety by the law of arms. 

Harp, So shalt thou when thou*rt lawfully em- 

plo/d. 
Wyat, What loud knave's that ? 
Norroy, No knave. Sir Thomas, I am 
A true man to my queen, to whom thou art 
A traitor. 

Sold. Knock him down. 
Wyat. Knock him down ! fie, no. 

We'll handle him, he shall sound before he go. 
Harp. He comes from Norfolk and those fawning 
lords, 
In Mary's name, weighing out life to them 
That will with baseness buy it : Seize on him. 
As a pernicious enemy. 

Wyat. Su: George, 

Be raPd ; since we profess the art of war. 
Let's not be hiss'd at for our ignorance : 
He shall pass and repass, juggle the best 
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He can. Lead him into the city. Norry, 

Set forth, set forth thy brazen throat, and call 

All Rochester about thee ; do thy office ; 

Fill their light heads with proclamations, do ; 

Catch fools with lime-twigs dipt with pardons. But 

Sir George, and good Sir Harry Isley, 

If this gallant open his mouth too wide, 

Powder the varlet, pistol him, fire the roof 

That's o'er his mouth. 

He craves the law of arms, and he shall have it : 

Teach him our law, to cut his throat if he prate. 

If louder reach thy proclamation, 

The Lord have mercy upon thee ! 

Norroy. Sir Thomas, I must do my office. 

Harp, Come, 
We'll do ours too. 

Wyai. Ay, ay, do, blow thyself hence. 

\Exeunt Harper, Isley , and Norroy, 
Whorson proud herald, because he can give arms. 
He thinks to cut us oflf by the elbows. 
Masters, and fellow soldiers, say will you leave 
Old Tom Wyat ? 

Omnes, No, no, no. 

Wyat» A march I 'tis Norfolk's drum upon my life. 
I pray ye, see what drum it is. [ Within, cry. Arm, 

Rodston, The word is given, arm I arm flies 
through the camp. 
As loud, though not so full of dread, as thunder. 
For no man's cheeks look pale, but every face 
Is lifted up above his foreman's head. 
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And every soldier does on tiptoe stand, 
Shaking a drawn sword in his threatening hand. 

Wyat At whom, at whose drum ? 

Rod. At Norfolk, Norfolk's drum. 
With him comes Arundel. You may behold 
The silken faces of their ensigns show 
Nothing but wrinkles straggling in the wind : 
Norfolk rides foremosdy, his crest well known, 
Proud as if all our heads were now his own. 

Wyat Soft, he shall pay more for them. 
Sir Robert Rodston, bring our musketeers, 
To flank our pikes ; let all our archery 
Fall oflf in wings of shot a-both sides of the van, 
To gall the first horse of the enemy, 
That shall come fiercely on our cannoneers : 
Bid them to charge : charge, my hearts. 

Omnes. Charge, charge. 

Wyat Saint George for England, Wyat for poor 
Kent! 
Blood lost in country's quarrel is nobly spent. 

Enter Isley. 

Isiey. Base slave, hard-hearted fugitive ! 
He that you sent with Nony, false Sir George, 
Is fled to Norfolk. 

Rod. Sir George Harper fled ! 

Wyat. I ne'er thought better of a counterfe^ 
His name was Harper, was it not ? let him go 
Henceforth all harpers, for his sake, shall stanb 
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But for plain ninepence throughout all &e land. 
They come : no man give ground in these hot cases ; 
Be Englishmen, and beard them to their ^es. 

{Exeunt. 



^ 



Scene iv. Strood Hill, facing Rochester 
Bridge. 

Enter Norfolk, Arundel, Brett, Clown, and 
Soldiers. 

Noff. Yonder the traitor marcheth with a steel- 
bow. 
Bent on his sovereign and her kingdom's peace. 
To wave him to us with a flag of truce, 
And tender him soft mercy, were to call 
Our right in question. Therefore put in act 
Your resolute intendments : If rebellion 
Be suffefd to take head, she lives too long. 
Treason doth swarm, therefore 
Give signal to the fight 

Brett. Tis good, 'tis good, my lord. 

Norf. Where's Captain Brett ? 

Brett. Here, my lord. 

Norf. To do honour 

To you, and those five himdred Londoners, 
That march after your colours, you shall ch^ge 
The traitor in the vanguard, whilst myself, 
With noble Arundel and stout Jemingham, 
Second you in the main. 
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God and Saint George this day fight on our side, 
While thus we tame a desperate rebel's pride. 

\Eoceuni all but Brett ^ Clown^ and Soldiers, 

Brett. Countrymen and friends, and you the 
most valiant sword and buckler men of London, 
the Duke of Norfolk in honour has promoted you 
to the vanguard, and why to the vanguard, but be- 
cause he knows you to be eager men, martial men, 
men of good stomachs, very hot shots, very actions 
for valour, such as scom to shrink for a wetting, 
who will bear off anything with head and shoulders ! 

Omnes, We'll forwards, good commander, for- 
wards. 

Brett. I am to lead you, and whither ? to fight ; 
and with whom? with Wyat; and what is Wyat? a 
most famous and arch-traitor — to nobody, by this 
hand, that I know. 

Omnes. Nay, speak out, good captain. 

Brett. I say again,— is worthy Norfolk gone ? 

Omnes. Ay, ay, gone, gone. 

Brett. I say again, that Wyat for rising thus in 
arms, with the Kentish men dangling thus at his 
tail, is worthy to be hanged — like a jewel in the 
kingdom's ear : say I well, my lads ? 

Omnes. Forwards, forwards. 

Brett. And whosoever cuts off his head shall 
have for his labour — 

Clown. What shall I have ? I'll do't. 

Brett. The pox, the plague, and all the diseases 
the spittle-houses and hospitals can throw upon him. 
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Clown. Ill not do% that's flat. 

Brett And wherefore is Wyat up ? 

Clown, Because he cannot keep his bed. 

Brett. No, Wyat is up to keep the Spaniards 
down, to keep King Philip out, whose coming in 
will give the land such a fillip, 'twill make it reel 
again. 

Clown, 'A would it were come to that, *a would ; 
we would leave off Philips and fall to hot-cockles. 

Brett. Philip is a Spaniard; and what is a 
Spaniard ? 

Clown. A Spaniard is no Englishman, that I 
know. 

Brett, Right, a Spaniard is a Camocho, a Cali- 
manco; nay, which is worse, a Dondego, — and 
what is a Dondego ? 

Clown, A Dondego is a kind of Spanish stock- 
fish, or poor John. 

Brett, No, a Dondego is a desperate Viliago, a 
very Castilian; God bless us. There came but 
one Dondego into England, and he made all Paul's 
stink again : what shall a whole army of Dondegoes 
do, my sweet countr)rmen ? 

Clown, Many, they will make us all smell abomi- 
nably : he comes not here, that's flat. 

Brett, A Spaniard is called so because he's a 
Span-iard. If you deal with him, look for hard 
measure ; if you give an inch, he'll take an ell ; if 
he give an ell, he'll take an inch ; therefore, my fine, 
spruce, dapper, finical fellows, if you are now, as 
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you have always been counted, politic Londoners 
to fly to the stronger side, leave Arundel, leave 
Norfolk, and love Brett. 

Clcnvn, We'll fling our flat caps at them. 

£reti. Wear your own neat's-leather shoes ; scorn 
Spanish leather ; cry, a fig for the Spaniard. Said 
I well, bullies ? 

Omnes, Ay, ay, ay. 

Brett, Why, then, fiat, fiat ! and every man die at 
His foot that cries not a Wyat, a Wyat. 

Omnes. A Wyat, a Wyat, a Wyat. 

Enter Wyat. 

Wyat, Sweet music, gallant fellow-Londoners ! 
Clown, V faith, we are the madcaps, we are the 
lickpennies. 

Wyat, You shall be all Lord Mayors at least. 
{Exeunt Wyaty Brett y CUmmy and Soldiers. 

Scene v. At Ludgate.' ^^ , IK'^^ 

Alarum sounds y and enter Wyat, Brett, Rodston, 
IsLEY, and Soldiers, again. 

Wyat. Those eight brass pieces shall do service 
now 
Against their masters, Norfolk and Arundel : 
They may thank their heels , 

More than their hands for saving of their Uves. 
When soldiers turn surveyors, and measure lands, 
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God help poor farmers. 

Soldiers and friends, let us all play nimble blood- 
hounds 
And hunt them step by step. We hear 
The lawyers plead in armour 'stead of gowns : 
If they fall out about the case they jar, 
Then they may cuff each other from the bar. 
Soft, this is Ludgate : stand aloof, I'll knock. 

He knocks; enter Pembroke upon the wails. 

Fern, Who knocks ? 

Wyat, A Wyat, a true friend. 
Open your gates, you loving citizens ; 
I bring you freedom from a foreign prince : 
The queen has heard your suit, and 'tis her pleasure 
The city gates stand open to receive us. 

Fern, Avaunt, thou traitor! thinkest thou by 
forgery 
To enter London with rebellious arms? 
Know that these gates are barr'd against thy en- 
trance; 
And it shall cost the lives of twenty thousand 
True subjects to the queen before a traitor enters. 

Otnnes, Shoot him through. 

Wyat. Stay, let's know him first 

Clown, Kill him; then let's know him afterwards. 

Pern, Look on my face, and blushing see with 
shame 
Thy treasons character'd. 

Brett. 'Tis the Lord Pembroke. 
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Wyat, What have we to do with the Lord Pem- 
broke ? 
"Where'sthe queen's lieutenant? 

Pern, I am lieutenant of the city now. 
Wyat. Are you Lord Mayor? 
Fern, The greatest lord that breathes enters not 
here 
Without express command from my dear queen. 
Wyat, She commands by us. 
Fern, I do command thee, in her highness' naiyie, 
To leave the city gates, or, by my honour, 
A piece of ordnance shall be straight discharged 
To be thy death's-man, and shoot thee to thy grave. 
Wyat Then here's no entrance ? 

Fem. N^nrone; " \_Exit Fembroke, 

Brett. \y[n\ ihnnld tjt dft ^'""nmrinc Wyat anv 

longer? 
Wyat, QX ondom London, th o uj^erfidious town ! 
Why hai^t thnii Tj^ffiV** »^y p^'^niiin U thy fritnrl, 

H^^^ th^ 'USt mvself intn \\\e ^Qi^th Qf Hangpr? 

March back to Fleet-street : if that Wyat die, 
London, unjustly, buy thy treachery. 

Brett, Would I could steal away from Wyat ! it 
should be the first thing that I would do. 

[Here they ail steal away from Wyat, and 
leave him alone, 
Wyat, Where's all my soldiers ? what, all gone, 
And left my drum and colours without guard ! 
O infelicity of careful men I 

E 
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Yet will I sell my hononr'd blood as dear 

As ever did faithful subject to his prince. \_jExit, 



s) 




Scene vi. Fleet Street, towamJs the 
Temple. 

Enter Norfolk and Isley. 

Isley, Pembroke revolts and flies to Wyat's side. 
Norf, He's damn'd in hell that speaks it. 

Enter Harper. 

Harper, O n^y good lord, 'tis spread 
That Pembroke and Count Arundel both are fled ! 

Enter Pembroke ^«^ Arundel. 
Pem, 'S foot, who said so? what devil dare stir 
my patience ? 
Zounds, I was talking with a crew of vagabonds 
That lagg'd at Wyafs tail, and am I thus 
Paidfor my pains? 

Norf, And there being miss'd. 
Some villain, finding you out of sight, hath rais'd 
This slander on you : but come, my lord. 
Pem, I'll not fight. 
Norf. Nay, sweet earl. 

Pern, Zounds, fight, and hear my name dis- 
honoured ! 
Arun. Wyat is march'd down Fleet-street: after 
him. 
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I^enu Why do not you, and you, pursue him ? 

Norf. If I strike one blow, may my hands fall oflEl 

Pern. And if I do, by this 

Narf, Come, leave your swearing : 
Did not my country's care urge to this quarrel, 
For my part 
I would not strike a blow. 

Fern. No more would I : 
111 eat no wrongs : lef s all die, and I'll die. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess, Stand on your guard, 
For this way Wyat is pursued amain. 

A great noise: cries of Follow, Enter Wyat, with 
his sword drawn, being wounded. 

Within. Follow, follow. 

Horf, Stand, traitor, stand, or thou shalt ne'er 
stand more. 

Wyat, Lords, I yield; 
An easy conquest 'tis to win the field 
After all's lost. I am wounded : let me have 
A surgeon, that I may go sound unto my grave. 
Tis not the name of traitor 
'Pals me, nor plucks my weapon from my hand : 
Use me how you can. 
Though you say traitor, I'm a gentleman. 
Yo ff^eadtui sh aking me, "T^tcH I defy, / a. 
Is a poor loss ori2eX~I"wi5h to die : — '-^-v*^ 
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ppatli frights my spirit jBO_mo re than can my b ed, 
Nor will I jchange onehair, Tosmg this heacL 
?^^Come7guard him, guard him. 
Wyat [And] no matter where; 
I hope for notiiing, therefore nothmg fear. 

[JSxeunt omnes. 





Scene i. The Council CiLAiiBER at the 
Tower. 

Enter Winchester, Norfolk, Arundel, Pem- 
broke, with other lords. 

Win, 
J Y lord of Norfolk, will it please you sit ; 
By you, the noble Lord of ArundeL 
Since it hath pleas'd her sacred majesty 
To nominate us here commissioners. 
Let us, without all partiality. 
Be open-ear'd to what they can allege. 
Where's the Lieutenant of the Tower? 

Enter Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Lieut, Here, my good lord. 

Win. Fetch forth the prisoners ; 

Place them severally in chairs of state. 
Clerk of the crown, proceed as law requires. 
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Enter Guildford and Jane. 

Clerk. Guildford Dudley, hold up thy hand at 
the bar. 

Guild. Here iat the bar of death I hold it up ; 
And would to God, this hand, heaved to the law, 
Might have advanced itself in better place, 
For England's good and for my sovereign's weal ! 

Clerk. Jane Gray, Lady Jane Gray, 
Hold up thy hand at the bar. 

Jane. A hand as pure from treasons, as an inno- 
cent's ; 
As the white livery 
Worn by the angels in their Maker's sight ! 

Clerk. You are here indicted by the names ot 
Guildford Dudley, Lord Dudley, Jane Gray, Lady 
Jane Gray, of capital and high treason against our 
most sovereign lady the queen's majesty. That is 
to say, that you, Guildford Dudley, and Lady Jane 
Gray, have, by all possible means, sought to procure 
unto yourselves the royalty of the crown of England, 
to the disinheriting of our now sovereign lady the 
queen's majesty, the true and lawful issue to that 
famous king Henry the Eighth, and have manifestly 
adorned yourselves with the state's garland imperial, 
and have granted warrants, commissions> and such 
like, for levying of men and soldiers to be sent 
against the said majesty : what answer you to this 
indictment, — guilty, or not guilty? 

Guild. Our answer shall be several like ourselves; 
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Yet, noble earl, we confess the indictment 

May we not make some apology imto the court ? 

Norf, It is against the order of the law; 
Therefore directly plead unto the indictment, 
And then you shall be heard. 

Guild. Against the law ! 
Words utter'd then as good imspoken were, 
For whatsoe'er you say, you know your form, 
And you will follow it irnto our deaths. 

Norf. Speak, are you guilty of these crimes, or nO ? 

fane. I'll answer first : I am, and I am not j 
But should we stand unto the last unguilty, 
You have large-conscience jurors to besmear 
The fairest brow with style of treachery. 

Norf The barons of the land shall be ypur jury. 

fane. An honourable and [a] worthy trial; 
And God forbid so many noblemen 
Should be made guilty of our timeless deaths ! 

Arun. Youll answer to the indictment, will you 
not? 

Guild. My lord, I will: I am 

Notf. What ? are you guilty or no ? 

Guild. I say unguilty still, yet I am guilty. 

fan£. Slander not thyself: 
If there be any guilty, it was I ; 
I was proclaimed queen, I the crown should wear. 

Guild. Because I was thy husband, I stand here. 

fane. Our loves we sought ourselves, but not our 
pride; 
And shall our fathers' faults our lives divide ? 
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Guild, ^ t was my fat j^er t^ ^t made thee distr^t. 
Jane. 0^|^nt fnr ipipe^ tn y Guildford had be en 

Guild. ]^ J^^** ^^d been as fortunate as f ^. 

Jane. M y Guildf ^'^ frf^ ^^^"^ ^^^'^ cnnl-prn'^Tn'npr 

Guild, If we be guilty, *tis no fault of ours ; 
And shall we die for what's not in our powers ? 
We sought no kingdom, we desir'd no crown : 
It was imposed upon us by constraint, 
Like golden fruit hung on a barren tree ; 
And will you count such forcement treachery ? 
Then make the silver Thames as black as Styx, 
Because it was constrained to bear the barks, 
Whose battering ordnance should have been employed 
Against the hinderers of our royalty. 

Win. You talk of senseless things. 

Guild. Do trees want sense. 
That by the power of music have been drawn 
To dance a pleasing measure ? 
Well come, then, nearer unto living things : 
Say we usurp the English royalty, 
Was't not by your consents ? 
I tell you, lords, I have your hands to shew, 
Subscrib'd to the commission of my father, 
By which you did authorize him to wage arms. 
If they were rebellious 'gainst your sovereign, 
Who cried so loud as you, God save Queen Jane? 
And come you now your sovereign to arraign ? 
Come down,. come down, here at a prisoner's bar; 
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Better do so than judge yourselves amiss : 
For look, what sentence on our heads you lay. 
Upon your own may light another day. 

Win, The queen hath pardon'd them. 

Guild, And we must die 
For a less fault : O partiality ! 

Jane, Patience, my Guildford ; it was ever known. 
They that sinn'd least, the punishment have borne. 

Guild, True, my fair queen, of sorrow truly speak. 
Great men, like great flies, through law's cobwebs 

break. 
But the thinn'st frame the prison of the weak. 

Norf, Now trust me, Arundel, it doth grieve me 
much 
To sit in judgment of these harmless [ones]. 

Arun, I help'd to attach the father, but the son — 
O, through my blood I feel compassion run ! 
My lords, we'll be humble suitors to the queen, 
To save these innocent creatures from their deaths. 

Norf, Let's break up court : if Norfolk long 
should stay. 
In tears and passion I should melt away. 

Win, Sit still : 
What ! will you take compassion upon such ? — 
They are heretics. 

Jane, We are Christians ; leave our conscience to 
ourselves : 
We stand not here about religious causes, 
But are accused of capital treason. 

Win, Then you confess the indictment 
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Guild, Even what you will : ^^***-*^ 

Yet save my Jane, although my blood you spill. 
yane. If I must die, save princely Guildford's 
life. 

N^off. Who IS po^ moy^H to see this loving strife? va^ 

Arun. Pray pardon me; do what you will to-day, 
And 111 approve it, though it be my death. 

Win. Then hear the speedy sentence of your ^ 
deaths : 
You shall be carried to the place from whence y^ 

came, 
From thence imto the place of execution, 
Through London to be drawn on hurdles. 
Where thou, Jane Gray, shalt suflfer death by fi^ 
Thou, Guildford Dudley, hang'd and quartered ; 
So Lord have mercy upon you 1 _, '""^ 

Guild, Why, this is well, J| 

Since we must die, that we must die together, m 

Win. Stay, and hear the mercy of the queen ; 
Because you are of noble parentage. 
Although the crime of your offence be great, 
She is only pleas'd that you shall 

Both. Will she pardon us? 

Win. Only, I say, that you shall lose your heads 
Upon the Tower-hill. So, convey them hence : 
Lieutenant, strictly look unto your charge. 

Guild, Our dooms are known, our lives have 
pla/d their part^^^^^„^ ^ 
Farewell, my Jane. \ 

Jafie. My Dudley, mine own heart. 
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Guild. Fain would I take a ceremonious leave ; 
But thaf s to die a hundred thousand deaths. 
Jane. I cannot speak, for teares. 
Lieut. My lord, come. 

Guild. Least griefs speak louder, when the great 
are dumb. \Exeunt. 



:tA^ 



Scene ii. The Tower. \>\\\ 
Enter Sir Thomas Wyat, in the Tower. 

Wyat. The sad aspect this prison doth afford 
Jumps with the measure that my heart doth keep ; 
And this enclosure here, of nought but stone, 
Yields far more comfort than the stony hearts 
Of them that wrong'd their country and their friend. 
Here is no perjured councillors to swear 
A sacred oath and then forswear the same ! 
No innovatojs here doth harbour keep ; 
A stedfast silence doth possess the place : 
In this the Tower is noble, being base. 

Enter Lords, namely Norfolk, tViNCHESXBR, 
Arundel, and Officers, to Wyat. 

Norf. Sir Thomas Wyat 
Wyat. That's my name, indeed. 
Win. You should say traitor. 
Wyat. Traitor, and Wyat's name. 
Differ as far as Winchester and honour. 
Win. I am a pillar of the mother church. 
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Wyai. And what am I ? 

Win. One that subverts the state. 

Wyat. Insult not too much o'er th* unfortunate ; 
I^ave no bishop's jQchet 4e» decLu e -—■'^^ 



^^y innocency. 



Thii jg my rrnii 



When tha t hnnr ^onrif«^ ^rV>^fAiV| my Muml js k\\\]\} I I 
Jifj' rrftf? g^w] l] Ionic as bright qg yr>iirg t^YJrf* p[iltT X^ 

iVi?f/. Here's for that purpose. ^ \ 

Wyat Is your grace so short ? 
Belike you come to make my death a sport. 

Win. We come to bring you to your execution ; 
You must be hang'd and quartered instantiy :/ 
At the Park comer is a gallows set, 
Whither make haste to tender nature's debt. 

Wyat. Then here's the end of Wyat's risinb 
I to J&eep Spaniards from the land was swonL \ 
I'^lgM WT^ing^]^^ y^^^^ myself to dea th. 
B ut sorry such should have m y place of bir 
HadTLondon kept his word, Wyat had stood, 
But now King Philip enters through my blood. 

Win. Where's the lieutenant of the Tower ? 

[Exeunt Officers with Wyat. 

Enter Lieutenant. 

LieiU. Here, my lord. 
Win. Fetch forth your other prisoners. 
Lieut. My lord, I will ; 
Here lies young Guildford, here the lady Jane. 
Norf. Conduct them forth. 
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Scene hi. Outside their Prison LSdging in 
THE Tower. Lords as before. 

Enter Guildford and ]ase. 

Guild. Good morrow, once more, to my lovely 

Jane. 
Jane. The last good morrow, my sweet love, to 

thee. 
Guild. W hat were joa reading ? 
Jan ey/^n a prayer-book. 

CruUd. Trust me, so Was I : we had need to pray. 
For see, the ministers of death draw near. 
^?' Jane. To a prepared niind death is a pleasure : 
I long in soul till I have spent my breath. 
Guild. My lord high chancellor, you're welcome 
hither: 
What I come you to behold our execution ? 
And, my lord Arundel, thrice welcome : you 
Help'd to attach our father ; come you now 
To see the black conclusion of our tragedy ? 
Win. We come to do our office. 
Guild. So do we ; 
Our office is to die, yours to look on : 
We are beholden unto such beholders. 
The time was, lords, when you did flock amain 
u- To see her crown'd, but now to kill my Jane. 

t — Th^jwyerid like jty^a^sickk. be nds itself : 
/ Men run their course of lives as in a maze : 
Our office is to die, yours but to gaze. 
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Jane. Patience, my Guildford. ^ 

Guild. Patience, my lovely Jane! \ 

Patience has blanched thy soul as white as snow, \^ \'^^'\ 
But who shall answer for thy death ? This know, -/t, y ' 

An innocent to die, what is it less i >)/' y 

But to add angels to heaven's happmess ? ^ f "4 

The guilty dying do applaud the law, f\ . c^'^ 

T^ ut when tb^ jpnn/^Ant ny^QfiirA g<;^^pc Ktc ^^/^V ^ v, ^ 

To^Miniliatilaoni, upon the judge they check, y i v ' 
Lives are, like souls, required of their neglectors, ,^^ /^ 

Then ours of you that should be our protectors. A^ \ )r ^ P^ 
Win, Rail not against the law, i \t^ 

Guild. No, God forbid ! 4 ^\ \ ^' 

My lord of Winchester is made of law 

And should I rail against it, 'twere against you. 

If I forget not, you rejoic'd to see 

The fall of Cromwell : joy you now at me ? 

Oft dying men are fi U'd with pr ophecies. 

But 111 not be a prophet of your ill. c ^. W ' 

Yet know, my lor ds, they tha t^eholdjisjagy^;;^ ij" 

May to the axe oTjustice one day bpw, y^ \^ 

And in that pl6t of ^6un3", where we must die, > 

gprink le. their bloods, ffiough I know no cause why: 
Norf. Speak you to me. Lord Guildford? ii 

Guild. Norfolk, no : x \ 

I speak to—: — T • ' 

Norf. To whom ? I >-^ ^ 

Guild. Alas, I do not know I A 

Which of us two dies first ? ^ ^, 

»^/«. The better part. V. J . 
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ild, O, rather kill the worst 1 
Jane, Tis I, sweet love, that first must kiss the 

block. 
Guild. I am a man ; men better brook the shock 
Of threatening death : your sex are ever weak ; 
The thoughts of death a woman's heart will break. 
Jane, But I am ann'd to die. 
Guild, Likelier to live ; 

Death to the unwilling doth his presence give : 
/ He dares not look the bold man in the face, 

^^^j^ But on the fearful lays his killing mace. 

Win. It is the pleasure of the queen that the 
Lady Jane must first suffer death. 

Jane, I thank her highness, 
That I shall first depart this hapless world, 
And not survive to see my dear love dead. 

Guild, She dying first, I three times lose my head! 



Enter the Headsman. 

Heads. Forgive me, lady, I pray ye, your death. 

Guild, Ha ! hast thou the heart to kill a face so 
fair? 

Win. It is her headsman. 

Guild, And demands a pardon 
Only of her, for taking off her head ? 

Jane, Ay, gentle Guildford, and I pardon him. 

Guild. But I'll not pardon him : thou art my 
wife. 
And he shall ask me pardon for thy life. 
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Heads. Pardon me, my lord. 
Guild. Rise, do not kneel ; 

Though thou submitfst, thou hast a lowering steel, 
Wliose fatal declination brings our death : 
Good man of earth, make haste to make us earth. 
Heads. Pleaseth the Lady Jane, I'll help her off 

with her night-gowiv 
Jane. Thanks, gentle friend, but I 
Have other waiting-women to attend me. 
iGood Mistress Ellin, lend me a helping hand 
To strip me of these worldly ornaments. 
Oflf with these robes, O, tear them from my side ! 
Such silken covers are the guilt of pride. 
^Instead of gowns, my coverture be earth, 
worldly death, or new celestial birth, 
at, is it oflf? 
Lcuiy. Madam, almost 

Jane. Not yet? 

OGod! 
1 How hardly can we shake oflf this world's pomp, 
/ That cleaves unto us like our, bodies' skin ! 
Yet thus, O God, shake oflf thy servant's sin ! 
Lcuiy. Here is a scarf to blind your eyes. 
Jane. From all the world but from my Guildford's 
sight : 
Before I fasten this beneath my brow, 
Let me behold him with a constant look. 

Guild, O do not kill me with that piteous eye ! 
Jane. 'Tis my last farewell, take it patiently : 
My dearest Guildford, let us kiss and part. 
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Now blind mine eyes never to see the sky : 
Blindfold thus lead me to the block to die. 

{Exit with Headsman^ &»c. 

Guild. O ! {He falls in a tranceJ] 

Noff. How fares my lord? 

Arun. He's fallen into a trance. 

Norf. Wake him not, until he awake himself. 
O happy Guildford, if thou die in this. 
Thy soul i;\t11 be the first in heavenly bliss ! 

Enter Headsmany with Jane's head. 

JiiVin. Here £omeR thfL ^eadsman with the h ead 
^t '' of Jane. 

Guild. Who spake of Jane? who nam'd my lovely 
Jane? 

- — Wm^^^^QS i^ hcf hea d. 

t, V "^'y Guild. O, I shall faint again ! 

Yet let me bear this sight unto my grave. 

My sweet Jane's head. Look, Norfolk, Arundel, 

Winchester, 
Do malefactors look thus when they die ; 
A ruddy lip, a dear reflecting eye, 
Cheeks purer than the maiden orient pearl. 
That sprinkles bashfulness thorough the clouds ? 
Her innocence has given her this look : 
The like for me to show so well, being dead, 
How willingly would Guildford lose his head ! 
Win. My lord, the time runs on. 
Guild. So does our death : 
Here's one has run so fast, she's out of breath. 
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But the time goes on, and my fair Jane's white soul 
Will be in heaven before me, if I do stay: 
Stay, gentle wife, thy Guildford follows thee : 
Though on the earth we part by adverse fate,^ 
^^^"^ g^nls shfll] Ignonk together at ^eaven*s gate. 

•n our way. 
My lords, farewell, ay, once farewellto^al 
The father's pride has caused the children's fall. 

[Exit Guildford to death 
JVbrf, Thus have we seen her highness' will per- 
formed : 
And now their heads and bodies shall be join'd 
And buried in one grave, as fits their loves. 
Thus much I'll say in their behalfs now dead, 
Their fathers' pride their lives hath severed 



n>^ 



hr^ 



^ 






Finis. 
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Phiup of Spain. 
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Chancellor. 
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IF YOU KNOW NOT ME, YOU KNOW 
NOBODY; 

OR, THE TROUBLES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

ACT I. 

Scene i. Palace, Whitehall. 

Enter Sussex and Lord Chamberlain. 

Sussex, 
f OOD morrow, my good Lord Chamber- 
lain. 
C/ia7n, Many good morrows to my 
good Lord of Sussex. 
St^s. Who's with the Queen, my lord ? 
Cham. The Cardinal of Winchester, the Lord of 
Tame, the good Lord Chandos ; and, besides. Lord 
Howard, Sir Henry Bedingfield, and divers others. 
Suss. A word, my lord, in private. 
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Enter Tame and Chandos. 

Chand. Touching the Queen, my lord, who now 

sits high, 
What thinks the reahn of Philip, the Emperor's son, 
A marriage by the Council treated of? 
Tame, Pray God 't prove welL 
Suss. Good morrow, lords. 
Tame, Good morrow, my good Lord of Sussex. 
Chand, I cry your honours mercy. 
Cham, Good morrow to the Lords of Tame and 

Chandos. 
Tame, The like to you, my lords. As you were 

speaking 

EtUer Lord Howard and Sir Henry 
Bedingfield. 

Beding, Concerning Wyat and the Kentish rebels, 
Their overthrow is past : the rebel dukes, 
That sought by all means to proclaim Queen Jane, 
Chiefly Northumberland, for Guilford's sake 
He forced his brother duke unto that war ; 
But each one had his merit. 

How, Oh, my lord, 
The law proceeded 'gainst their great oflfence. 
And 'tis not well, since they have suffered judgment. 
That we should raise their scandal, being dead : 
Tis impipus, not by true judgment bred. 

Suss, Good morrow, my lord; good morrow, 
good Sir Henry. 
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Beding, Pardon, my lord, I saw you not till now. 

Cham, Good morrow, good Lord Howard. 

How, Your Honours. The like to you, my lords. 

Tame, With all my heart, Lord Howard. 

Cham, Forward, I pray. 

Suss, The Suffolk men, my lord, were to the 
Queen 
The very stairs by whiph she did ascend : 
She's greatly bound unto them for their loves. 

Enter Cardinal of Winchester. 

Winch, Good morrow, lords. Attend the Queen 
into the presence. 

Suss. Your duties, lords. \_Exeuni omnes. 



Scene ii. The Same. 

Enter Tame, hearing the furse ; Chandos, the mace; 
Howard, the sceptre; Sussex, the crown; then, 
the Queen; after her the Cardinal, Sentlow, 
Gage, and Attendants. 

Queen, By God's assistance, and the power of 
heaven. 
We are instated in our brother's throne. 
And all those powers that warred against our right. 
By help of heaven and your, friendly aid. 
Dispersed and fled, here we may sit secure. 
Our heart is joyful, lords, our peace is pure. 
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Enter Dodds. 

Dodds. I do beseech your Majesty peruse 
This poor petition. 

Queen. O Master Dodds, 
We are indebted to you for your love. 
You stood us in great stead, even in our ebb 
Of fortune, when our hopes were near declined, 
And when our state did bear the lowest sail, 
Which we have reason to requite, we know : 
Read his petition, my good Lord Cardinal. 

Dodds, Oh, gracious Sovereign, let my lord the 
duke 
Have the perusing of it. 
Or any other that is near your grace : 
He — ^will be to our suite an opposite. 

Winch, And reason, fellow. 
Madam, here is a large recital and 
Upbraiding of your highness' Sovereignty : 
The Suffolk men, that lifted you to the throne, 
And here possest you, claim your promise you made 

to them 
About religion. 

Dodds, True, gracious Sovereign ; 

But that we do upbraid your Majesty, 
Or make recital of our deeds forepast. 
Other than conscience, honesty, and zeal, 
By love, by faith, and by our duty bound 
To you, the true and next successive heir, — 
\iyou contrary this, I needs must say, \To Winck 
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Your skilless tongue doth make our well-tuned 

words 
Jar in the Princess' ears ; and of our text 
You make a wrong construction. Gracious Queen, 
Your humble subjects prostrate in my mouth 
A general suit : when we first flock'd to you, 
And made first head with you at Framlingham, 
Twas thus concluded, that we, your liegemen, 
Should still enjoy our consciences, and use 
That faith which in King Edward's days was held 
Canonical. 

Winch, Ma/t please your highness note 
The Commons* insolence : They tie you to 
Conditions and set limits to your liking. 

Queen. They shall know. 
To whom their faithful duties they do owe : 
Since they, the limbs, the head would seek to 

sway, 
Before they govern, they shall learn t' obey. 
See it severely ordered, Winchester. 

Winch. Away with him, it shall be thoroughly 
scann'd ; 
And you upon the pillory three days stand. 

[^Exit Dodds. 
Beding. Has not your sister, gracious Queen, a 
hand 
In these petitions ? Well your highness knows, 
She is a favourite of these heretics. 

Winch. And well remembered. Is't not probable 
That she in Wyafs expedition, 
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And other insurrections lately quell'd, 
Was a confederate ? If your highness will 
Your own estate preserve, you must foresee 
Fore danger, and cut off all such as would 
Your safety prejudice. 

Beding, Such is your sister, a mere opposite 
To us in our opinion ; and, besides, 
She's next successive, should your majesty 
Die issueless, which heaven defend. 

Omnes. Which heaven defend. 

Beding. The state of our religion would decline. 

Queen, My lords of Tame and Chandos, 
You two shall have a firm commission seal'd 
To fetch our sister, young Elizabeth, 
From Ashridge, where she lies, and with a band 
Of armed soldiers to conduct her up 
To London, where we will hear her. 

Sent. Gracious Queen, 
She only craves but to behold your face, 
That she might clear herself 
Of all supposed treasons, still protesting 
She is as true a subject to your Grace, 
As lives this day. 

Winch, Do you not hear with what a saucy im- 
pudence 
This Sentlow here presumes ? 

Queen. Away with him, I'll teach him know his 
place ; 
To frown when we frown, smile on whom we 
grace. 

{^Exit Sentlow. 
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Winch. Twill be a means to keep the rest in awe, 
Making their sovereign's brow to them a law. 
Queen, All those that seek our sister's cause to 
favour, 
Let them be lodged. 

Winch, Young Courtnay, Earl of Devonshire, 
seems chiefly 
To affect her faction. 

Queen, Commit him to the Tower, 
Till time affords us and our council breathing space. 

\_A horn within. 

Enter Lord Constable, withpcLckd. 

Whence is that post? 

Const. My sovereign, it is from Southampton. 
Queen. Our secretary, unseal them. 
And return us present answer of the contents. 
What's the main business ? 

{She speaks to the Lord Constable. 
Const. That Philip, Prince of Spain, 
Son to the Emperor, is safely arrived, 
And landed at Southampton. 

Queen. Prepare to meet him, lords, with all our 

pomp. 
How. Prepare you, lords, with our fair Queen to 
ride; 
And his high princely state let no man hide* 
Queen. Set forward, lords: this sudden news is 
sweet ; 
Two royal lovers on the mid way meet. 

[Examt omnes. 
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Scene hi. Ashridge. 
Enter Master Gage, and a Gentlewoman. 

Gc^e, Good morrow, mistress. Came you from 
the Princess ? 

Gentlew, Master Gage, I did. 

Gage. How fares her grace ? 

Gentlew. Oh, wondrous crazy, gentle Master Gage. 
Her sleeps are all unquiet, and her head 
Beats, and grows giddy with continual grief. 

Gage. God grant her comfort, and release her 
pain. 
So good a lady few on earth remain. 

Enter the Clown. 

Clown. Oh, arm, arm, arm. 

Gage, How now, what's the matter ? 

Clown. Oh, lord ! the house is beset : soldiers are 
as hot as fire, are ready to enter every hole about 
the house ; for, as I was a'th top of the stack, the 
sound of the drum hot me such a box a'th ear, that 
I came tumbling down the stack, with a thousand 
billets a'th top on me. Look about, and help, for 
God sake. 

Gage. Heaven guard the Princess ! grant that all 
be well ! 
This drum, I fear, will prove her passing-bell 
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Enter Tame and Chandos, with Soldiers, 
drum, &*c. 

Tame. Where's the Princess ? 
Gage, Oh, my honoured lords, 
May I with reverence presume to ask 
What means these arms ? Why do you thus begirt 
A poor weak lady, near at point of death ? 

Chatid, Resolve the Princess we must speak with 

her. 
Gentlew, My lords. 
Know there is no admittance to her presence 
Without the leave first granted from herself. 
Tame, Go, tell her we must, and will. 
Gentlew, I'll certify so much. \_Exit Gentlewoman. 
Gage. My lords, as you are honourably bom. 
As you did love her father, or her brother. 
As you do owe allegiance to the Queen, 
In pity of her weakness and low state, 
With best of favour her commiserate. 

Re-enter Gentlewoman. 

Gentlem. Her Grace intreats you but to stay till 

mom. 
And then your message shall be heard at full. 
Chand. Tis from the Queen, and we will speak 

with her. 
Gentlew. I'll certify so much. 
Tame. It shall not need — Press after her, my 

lord. 
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Scene iv. The House at Ashridge. 

Enter Elizabeth, in her bed. Doctor Owine and 
Doctor Wendith. 

Eliz. We are not pleased with your intrusion, 
lords. 
Is your haste such, or your affairs so urgent, 
That suddenly, and at this time of night. 
You press on me, and will not stay till mom ? 

Tame. Sorry we are, sweet lady, to behold you 
In this sad plight. 

Eltz. And I, my lords, not glad. 
My heart, oh, how it beats. 

Chand. Madam, 
Our message, and our duty from our Queen, 
We come to tender to you. It is her pleasure 
That you, the seventh day of this month, appear 
At Westminster. 

Eliz. At Westminster ? My lords, no soul more 
glad then I 
To do my duty to her majesty ; 
But I am sorry at the heart. — My heart ! 
Oh, good doctor, raise me. Oh, my heart! — I hope, 

my lords. 
Considering my extremity and weakness, 
You will dispense a little with your haste. 

Tame. Doctor Owine and Doctor Wendith, 
You are the Queen's physicians, truly sworn 
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On your allegiance 

As before her highness you will answer it, 

Speak, may the Princess be removed with life ? 

D. Ow. Not without danger, lords, yet without 
death. 
Her fever is not mortal ; yet you see 
Into what danger it hath brought the Princess. 

Chand, Is your opinion so ? 

D, Wend. My judgment is, not deadly b ut vet 
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I am but dead; indeed, I am but dead. 

Tis late ; conduct these lords unto their chambers. 

And cheer them well, for they have journeyed 

hard, 
Whilst we prepare us for our morrow's journey. 
Chand. Madam, the Quee/i hath sent her letter 

for you. 
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Eliz, The Queen is kind, and we will strive with 

death 
To tender her our life. 
We are her subject, and obey her best. 
Good night: we wish you what we want — ^good 

rest. \_Exeunt omnes. 



Scene v. At Winchester. 

Enter Queen Mary, Philip, and all the nobles but 
Tame and Chandos. 

Queen, Thus in the face of Heaven, and broad eye 
Of all the multitude, 

We give a welcome to the Spanish Prince. — 
Those plausive shouts, which give you entertain, 
Echo as much to the Almighty's ears. 
And there they sound with pleasure, that excels 
The clamorous trumpets and loud-ringing bells. 

Fhil. Thrice excellent and ever gracious Princess, 
Doubly famous for virtue and for beauty. 
We embrace your large-stretch'd honours with the 

arms of love. 
Our royal marriage, treated first in heaven, 
To be solemnized here, both by God*s voice 
And by our love's consent, we thus embrace. 
Now Spain and England, two populous kingdoms, 
That have a long time been opposed 
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In hostile emulation, shall be at one. 
This shall be Spanish-England, ours English-Spain. 

\_Flourish. 

Queen. Hark the redoubling echoes of the people, 
How it proclaims their loves, and welcome to this 
union. 

PhiL Then here before the pillars of the land. 
We do embrace and make a public contract. 
Our souls are joyful : then, bright heavens smile. 
Whilst we proclaim our new united stile. 

Queen. Read Sussex. 

Suss, {reads), Philip and Mary, by the grace of 
God, King and Queen of England, Spain, France, 
and Ireland ; King and Queen of Naples, Sicilia, 
Leon, and Arragon; Arch-Duke and Duchess of 
Austria, Burgundy, of Brabant, Zealand, and Hol- 
land ; Prince and Princess of Sweave ; Count and 
Countess of Hasburghe, Majorca, Sardinia, of the 
firm land and main ocean-sea ; Palatines of Hieru- 
salem and of Hainault ; Lord and Lady of Fries- 
land, and of the Isles ; and Governor and Governess 
of all Africa and Asia. 

Omnes. Long Uve the King and Queen. 

[Fiaurish, 

King and Qu. We thank you all, 

Gmst When please your highness to solemnize 
this your nuptials ? 

Queen. The twenty-fifth day of this month, July. 

Fhil. It likes us well. But, royal Queen, we want 
One lady at this high solemnity; 
G 
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We have a sister called Elizabeth, 

Whose virtues, and endowments of the mind, 

Have filled the ears of Spain. 

Winch, Great are the causes, now too long to say, 
Why she, my sovereign, should be kept away. 

Const. The Lords of Tame and Chandos are re- 
turned. 



Scene vi. The Same. 
Enter Tame and Chandos, and Gage. 

Queen, How fares our sister? Is she come along? 

Tame We found the Princess sick and in great 
danger ; 
Yet did we urge our strict commission : 
She much entreated that she might be spared 
Until her health and strength might be restored. 

Chand. Two of your highness' doctors we then 
called, 
And charged them, as they would answer it, 
To tell the truth, if that our journey's toil 
Might be no prejudice unto her life. 
Or if we might with safety bring her thence. 
They answered that we might. We did so. 
Here she is, to do her duty to your majesty. 

Queen, Let her attend : we will find time to hear 
her. 

Phil, But, royal Queen, yet, for her virtues' sake, 
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Deem her ofifences, if she have ofifended, 
With all the lenity a sister can. 

Queen. My Lord of Winchester, my Lord of 
Sussex, 
Lord Howard, Tame, and Chandos, 
Take you commission to examine her 
Of all supposed crimes. — So to our nuptials. 

Phil. What festival more royal hath been seen, 
Than 'twixt Spain's Prince, and England's royal 
Queen ? \Exeunt 



ACT II. 

Scene i. At London. The Palace, 
Whitehall. 

Enter Elizabeth, her Gentlewomen, and three 
Household Servants. 

Elizabeth, 
\ S not my gentleman-usher yet returned ? 
Gentlew. Madam, not yet. 
Eliz. O God ! my fear hath been 
Good physic ; but the queen's displeasure, that 
Hath cured my body's imperfection. 
Hath made me heart sick, brain sick, and sick even 

to death. 
What are you ? 
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I Scrv. Your household officers and humble ser- 
vants, 

Who, now your house, fair Princess, is dissolved 

And quite broke up, come to attend your Grace. 
Eliz. We thank you, and are more indebted fw 
your loves 

Than we have power or virtue to requite. 

Alas ! I am all the Queen's, yet nothing of 

Myself, but God and innocence : 

Be you my patrons, and defend my cause. 

Why weep you, gentlemen ? 

Cook, Not for ourselves : men are not made to 
weep 

At their own fortunes. Our eyes are made of fire ; 

And to extract water from fire is hard. 

Nothing but such a Princess' grief as yours. 

So good a lady, and so beautiful, 

So absolute a mistress, and perfect. 

As you ever have been, have power to do't : 

Your sorrow makes us sad. 
Eliz. My innocence yet makes my heart as light 

As my firont's heavy. All that Heaven sends is wel- 
cojne. 

Gentlemen, divide these few crowns amongst you : 

I am now a prisoner, and shall want nothing. 

I have some friends about her Majesty 

That are providing for me all things, all things; 

Ay, even my grave ; and being possest of that, 

I shall need nothing. Weep not, I pray; 

Rather, you should rejoice. If I miscarry 
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In this enterprise, and you aske why, 
A Virgin and a Martyr both I die. 

Enter Gage. 

Gage, He that first gave you life, protect that life 
From those that wish your death. 

Eliz, What's my offence ? [and] who be my ac- 
cusers ? 

Gage. Madam, that the Queen and Winchester 
best know. 

Eliz. What says the Queen unto my late petition ? 

Gc^e. You are denied that grace ; 
Her Majesty will not admit you conference. 
Sir William Sentlow, urging that motion, 
Was first committed, since sent to the Tower. 
Madam, in brief, your foes are the Queen's friends, 
Your fiiends her foes. 
Six of the Council are this day appointed 
To examine you of certain articles. 

Eliz. They shall be welcome. My God, in whom 
I trust. 
Will help, deliver, save, defend the just 



Scene ii. The Same. 

Enter Winchester, Sussex, Howard, Tame, 
Chandos, and Constable. 

Suss. All forbear this place, unless the Princess. 
Wineh. Madam, 
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« 
We from the Queen are joined in ftill commission. 

\^T7iey sit: she kneels. 

Suss, By your favour, good my lord, 
Ere you proceed. — Madam, although this place 
Doth tie you to this reverence, it becomes not. 
You being a Princess, to deject your knee. — 
A chair there ! 

Eliz. My duty with my fortunes do agree, 
And to the Queen in you I bend my knee. 

Suss, You shall not kneel where Sussex sits in 
place.— 
The chamber-keeper ! a chair there, for her Grace ! 

Winch, Madam, perhaps you censure hardly 
That was enforced in this commission. 

EHz, Know you your own guilt, my good Lord 
Chancellor, 
That you accuse yourself? I think not so : 
I am of this mind — no man is my foe. 

Winch. Madam, 
I would you would submit unto her highness. 

Eiiz. Submit, my Lord of Winchester ! *Tis fit 
That none but base ofifenders should submit. 
No, no, my lord : I easily spy your drift. 
Having nothing whereon you can accuse me. 
To seek to have myself myself betray ; 
So by myself mine own blood should be spilt 
Confess submission, I confess a guilt. 

Tame, What answer you to Wyafs late rebel- 
lion? 
Madam, 'tis thought that you did set them on. 
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Mliz. Who is't will say so? Men may much 
suspect, 
But yet, my lord, none can my life detect. 
I a confederate with those Kentish rebels ! 
If I e'er saw, or sent to them, let the Queen 
Take my head. Hath not proud Wyat suffered 
For his offence ? And in the purging both 
Of soul and body for Heaven, did Wyat then 
Accuse Elizabeth ? 

Suss, Madam, he did not. 

Eliz, My reverent lord, I know it. 

How, Madam, he would not. 

Eliz. Oh my good lord he could not. 

Suss. The same day 

Throgmorton was arraigned in the Guildhall, 
It was imposed on him, whether this Princess 
Had a hand with him, or no: he did deny it, 
Qear'd her fore his death, yet accused others. 

Eliz, May God be praised ! 
This is news but of a minute old. 

Chand. What answer you to Sir Peter Carew, in 
the West— 
The Western rebels ? 

Eliz. Ask the unborn infant : see what that will 
answer ; 
For that and I are both alike in guilt 
Let not by rigour innocent blood be spilt. 

Winch. Come, madam; answer briefly to these 
treasons. 

Eliz. Treason, Lords ! If it be treason 
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To be the daughter to the eighth Henrie, 
Sister to Edward, and the next of blood 
Unto my gracious Sovereign, the now Queen, 
I am a traitor : if not, I spit at treason. 
In Henrie's reign, this law could not have stood. 
Oh, God! that we should suffer for our blood ! 

Const, Madam, 
The Queen must hear you sing another song, 
Before you part with us. 

Eliz, My God doth know, 
I can no note but truth ; that with heaven's King 
One day in quires of angels I shall sing. 

Winch, Then, madam, you will not submit? 

Eliz, My life I will, but not as guilty. 
My lords, let pale offenders pardon crave : 
If we offend, law's rigour let us have. 
' Winch, You are stubborn.— Come, let's certify 
the Queen. 

Tame, Room for the lords, there ! 

[Exeunt council, 
Eliz, Thou Power Eternal, Innocents' just guide. 
That sway'st the sceptre of all monarchies, 
Protect the guiltless from these ravening jaws, 
That hideous death present by tyrants laws : 
And as my heart is known to thee most pure, 
Grant me release, or patience to endure. 

Enter Gage and Servants. 
Gage, Madam, we, your poor humble servants, 
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Made bold to press into your Grace's presence, 
To know how your cause goes. 

Eliz. Well, well ; I thank my God, well. 
How can a cause go ill with innocents ? 
For they to whom wrongs in this world are done, 
Shall be rewarded in the world to come. 

Enter the Six Councillors. 

Winch, It is the pleasure of her Majesty, 
That you be straight committed to the Tower. 
Eliz. The Tower! for what? 
Winch. Moreover, all your household servants 
We have discharged, .except this gentleman, your 

usher, 
And this gentlewoman : thus did the Queen com- 
mand. 
And for your guard, an hundred Northern whitecoats 
Are appointed to conduct you thither. 
To-night, unto your chamber : to-morrow early 
Prepare you for the Tower, 
Your barge stands ready to conduct you thither. 

\She kneels, 
Eliz. Oh, God, my heart 1 A prisoner in the 
Tower? 
Speak to the Queen, my lords, that some other place 
May lodge her sister ; that's — too vile, too base. 
Suss. Come, my lords, let's all join in one peti- 
tion to the Queen, 
That she may not be lodged within the Tower. 
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Winch, My lord, you know it is in vain ; 
For the Queen's sentence is definitive, 
And we must see*t performed. 

Eliz, Then, to our chamber, comfortless and sad : 
To-morrow to the Tower — that fetal place. 
Where I shall ne'er behold the sun's bright face. 

Stiss, Now, God forbid ! a better hap Heaven 
send. 
Thus men may mourn for what they cannot mend. 

[£xeunt omnes. 



Scene hi. The Guard-room of the Palace. 

Enter Three White-Coat Soldiers, with 
a jack of beer, 

1. Come, my masters, you know your charge. 
'Tis now about eleven : here we must watch till 
morning, and then carry the Princess to the Tower. 

2. How shall we spend the time till morning ? 

3. Mass, we'U drink, and talk of our friends. 

2. Ay but, my friend, do not talk of State matters. 
I. Not I: 111 not meddle with the State. I hope 

this a man may say, without offence — prithee drink 
to me. 

3. With all my heart, ifaith: this a man might 
lawfully speak. But now, faith, what wast about to 
say? 

I. Mass, I say this — that the Lady Elizabeth is 
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both a lady and Elizabeth ; and if I should say she 
were a virtuous' Princess, were there any harm in 
that? 

2. No, by my troth, there's no harm in that But 
beware of talking of the Princess. Let's meddle 
with omr kindred ; there we may be bold. 

I. Well, sirs, I have two sisters, and the one 
loves the other, and would not send her to prison 
for a million. Is there any harm in this ? Ill keep 
myself within compass, I warrant you ; for I do not 
talk of the Queen; I talk of my sisters. I'll keep 
myself within my compass, I warrant you. 

3. Ay but sir; that word sister goes hardly 
down. 

1. Why, sir, I hope a man may be bold with his 
own. I learned that of the Queen. I'll keep my- 
self within compass, I warrant you. 

2. Ay but sir, why is the Princess committed ? 

1. It may be, she doth not know herself. It 
may be, the Queen knows not the cause. It may 
be, my Lord of Winchester doth not know. It 
may be so : nothing is unpossible to God. It may 
be, there's knavery in monkery: there's nothing 
unpossible. Is there any harm in that? 

2. Shoemaker, you go a little beyond your last 
I. Why? In saying nothing's unpossible? Ill 

stand to it For saying a truth's a truth? I'll 
prove it. For saying there may be knavery in 
monkery? I'll justify it I do not say there is, 
but may be. I know what I know: he knows 
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what he knows. Marry, we know not what every 
man knows. 

2. My masters, we have talk'd so long, that I 
think 'tis day. 

1. I think so too. — Is there any harm in all 
this? 

2. None i'th' world. 

3. And I think by this time the Princess is 
ready to take her barge. 

I. Come, then, let's go. Would all were well. 
Is there any harm in all this ? but, alas ! 
Wishes and tears have both one property; 
They show their love that want the remedy. 

[Exeunt omnes. 



Scene iv. The Tower. 
Enter Winchester and Bedingfield. 

Winch. Did you not mark what a piteous eye 

she cast 
To the Queen's window, as she pass'd along? 
Fain she would have stayed, but that I caused 
The bargemen to make haste and row away. 
Beding, The bargemen were too desperate, my 

lord. 
In staying till the water was so low; 
For then, you know, being underneath the bridge. 
The barge's stem did strike upon the ground, 
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And was in danger to have drown'd us all. 

Winch, Well, she has 'scaped that danger. 
Would she but 
Conform herself in her opinion, 
She only might rely upon my love, 
To win her to the favour of the Queen. 

Beding, But that will never be : this is my cen- 
sure; 
If she be guilty in the least degree. 
May all her wrongs survive and light on her : 
If other ways, that she be clear'd. Thus, both 

ways 
I wish her down, or else her state to raise. 

Enter Sussex, Tame, Howard, Chandos, and 
Gage. 

Suss. Why doth the Princess keep her barge so 
long? 
Why lands she not? Some one go see the cause. 
Gage. That shall be my charge, my lord. 

[Exit Gage. 
Suss. Oh me I my lords, her state is wondrous 
hard. 
I have seen the day my hand I'd not have lent 
To bring my sovereign'^ sister to the Tower. 
Good my lords, stretch your commission 
To do this Princess but some little favour. 

Chand. My lord, my lord, 
Let not the love we bear the Princess 
Incur the Queen's displeasure: 'tis no dallying with 
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Matters of State. Who dares gainsay the Queen ? 

Suss, Marry-a-God ! not I \ no, no, not I : 
Yet who shall hinder these mine eyes to sorrow 
For her [sore] sorrow? By God's marry dear. 
That the Queen could not, though herself were 

here. 
My lords, my lords, if it were held foul treason 
To grieve for her hard usage, by my soul, 
Mine eyes would hardly prove me a true subject. 
Tis the Queen's pleasure, and we must obey; 
But I shall mourn, should King and Queen say nay. 

Enter Gage. 

Gage, My grieved mistress humbly thus entreats, 
For to remove back to the common stairs. 
And not to land where traitors put to shore. 
Some difference she entreats your honours make 
'Twixt crystal fountains and foul, muddy springs ; 
'Twixt those that are condemned by the law, 
And those whom treason's stain did never blemish. 
Thus she attends your answer ; and sits still, 
Whilst her wet eyes full many a tear doth spill. 

Sms. Marry-a-God ! 'tis true, and 'tis no reason. 
Launch bargeman ! — 
Good lady land where traitors use to land, 
And 'fore her guilt be proved ? God's marry, no, 
An' the Queen wills it, that it should be so. 

Chand. My lord, you must look into our com- 
mission. 
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No favour's granted, she of force must land : 

*Tis a decree which we cannot withstand. 

So tell her, Master Gage. {Exit Gage, 

Suss. As good a lady as ere England bred * 
Would he that caused this woe had lost his head ! 



Scene v. The Tower — Platform within 
Traitors' Gate. 

Enter Gage, Elizabeth, and Clarentia, Aer 
gentlewoman. 

Gage. Madam, you have stept too short into the 
water. 

Eliz, No matter where I tread. 
Would where I set my foot there lay my head. 
Land traitor like ! My foot's wet in the flood j 
So shall my heart ere long be drench'd in blood. 

Enter Constable. 

Winch. Here comes the Constable of the Tower. 
This is your charge. 

Const. And I receive my prisoner. — Come, will 
you go ? 

Eliz, Whither, my lord ? unto a grate of iron, 
Wherie grief and care my poor heart shall environ ? 
I am not welL 

Suss, A chair for the Princess ! 
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Const • Here's no chair for prisoners. 
Come, will you see your chamber ? 

Eliz. Then, on this stone, this cold stone, I w31 
sit. 
I needs must say, you hardly me entreat, 
When for a chair this hard stone is my seat 

Suss. My lord, you deal too cruelly with the 
Princess. 
You knew her father ; she's no stranger to you. 

Tame. Madam, it rains. 

Suss, Good lady, take my cloak. 

Eliz. No \ let it alone. See, gentlemen, 
The piteous heavens weep tears into my bosom. 
On this cold stone I sit, rain in my face ; 
But better here than in a worser place, 
Where this bad man will lead me. 
Clarentia, reach my book. 

Now, lead me where you please, from sight of day, 
Or in a dungeon I shall see to pray. 

{^Exeunt Elizabeth^ Gage^ Clarentia^ 
and Constable. 



Scene vi. Within the Tower. 

Suss. Nay, nay, you need not bolt and lock so 
fast; 
She is no starter. — Honourable lords. 
Speak to the Queen she may have some release. 
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Enter Constable. 

Const So, so. I-.et me alone, let » me alone to 
coop her. 
I'll use her so, the Queen shall much commend 
My diligent care. 

How. Where have you left the Princess ? 
Const. Where she is safe enough, I warrant you. 
I have not granted her the privilege 
Of any walk or garden, or to ope 
Her window's casements to receive the air. 

Suss, My lord, my lord, you deal without re- 
spect. 
And worse than your commission can maintain. 
Const, My lord, I hope I know my office well, 
And better than yourself within this place : 
Then teach not me my duty. She shall be used so 

still; 
The Queen commands, and I'll obey her will. 
Suss, But if this time should alter, mark me 
well, ' 

Could this be answered ? Could it, fellow peers ? 
I think not so. 

Const. Tush, tush ! the Queen is yoimg, likely to 
bear 
Of her own body a more royal heir. 

Enter Gage. 

Gage. My lords, the Princess humbly entreats, 
That her own servants may bear up her diet. 

H 
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A company of base, .imtutor'd slaves, 

Whose hands did never serve a princess' board. 

Do take that privilege. 

Const Twas my appointment, and it shall be so. 

Suss, God's marry, dear, but it shall not be [so]. 
Lord Howard, join with me : we'll to the King. 

Enter Soldiers, with dishes. 

Gage, Stay, good my lords: for instance, sec, 
they come. 
If this be seemly, let your honours judge. 
Suss, Come, come, my lords: why do you stay 
so long ? 
The Queen's high favour shall amend this wrong. 

[Eoceunt omnesy prater Gage and Constable, 
Const, Now sir, what have you got by your com- 
plaining. 
You common find-fault. What I is your mistress' 

stomach 
So queasy oiu: honest soldiers must not touch 
Her meat ? then let her fast ; 
I know her stomach will come down at last. 

Enter Soldiers with more dishes. Gage takes one 
from them. 

Gage, Untutor'd slave, I'll ease thee of this bur- 
then. 
Her highness scorns 
To touch die dish her servants bring not up. 
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Const Presume to touch a dish, I'll lodge thee 
there, 
Where thou shalt see no sun, in one whole year. 

\E3ceunt Constable and Soldiers, 

Gage. I would to God you would in any place 
Where I might live from thought of her disgrace! 
Oh ! thou all-seeing heavens, with piteous eye 
Look on the oppressions of their cruelty. 
Let not thy truth by falsehood be opprest, 
But let her virtues shine, and give her rest. 
Confound the slights and practise of those men, 
Whose pride doth kick against the seat of Heaven. 
Oh I draw the curtains from their filthy sin, 
And make them loathe the hell which they live in. 
Prosper the Princess, and her life defend ; 
A glorious comfort to her troubles send. 
If ever thou h^dst jHty, hear my prayer. 
And give releasement to a Princess' care. 

[Exit Gage. 
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ACT III. 

Scene i. Whitehall. 

a dumb show. 

Enter six with torches. Tame and Chandos, bare- 
headed; Philip and Mary after them; then 
Winchester, Bedingfield, and Attendants. 
At the other door, Sussex and Howard. Sus- 
sex delivers a petition to the King, the King 
receives it, shows it to the Queen ; she shows it 
to Winchester and to Bedingfield; they 
storm: the King whispers to Sussex, and 
raises him and Howard ; gives them the peti- 
tion: they take their leaves and depart. The 
King whispers a little to the Queen. 

\Exeunt, 

Scene il The Tower. 

Enter Constable cmd Gage. 

Gage. 
[HE Princess thus entreats you, honoured 
lord. 
She may but walk in the lieutenant's 
garden, 
Or else repose herself in the Queen's lodgings. 
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My honoured lord, grant this, as you did love 
The famous Henry, her deceased father. 

Const Come, talk not to me, for I am resolved 
Nor lodging, garden, nor lieutenant's walks, 
Shall here be granted : she's a prisoner. 
Gage. My lord, they shall 
Canst How shall they, knave ? 
Gage. If the Queen please, they shall 
A noble and right reverend councillor 
Promised to beg it of her Majesty; 
And if she say the word, my lord, she shall. 

Const, Ay; if she say the word, it shall be so. 
My lord of Winchester speaks the contrary ; 
So do the clergy: they are honest men. 

Gc^e, My honoured lord, why should you take 
delight 
To torture a poor lady innocent ? 
The Queen I know, when she shall hear of this, 
Will greatly discommend your cruelty. 
You served her father, and he loved you well: 
You served her brother, and he held you dear ; 
And can you hate the sister he best loved ? 
You serve her sister; she esteems you high, 
And you may live to serve her, ere you die. 
And, therefore, good my lord, let this prevail : 
Only the casements of her windows ope, 
Whereby she may receive fresh gladsome air. 
Const Oh ! you preach well to deaf men : no, 
not I. 
So letters may fly in ; I'll none of that 
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She is my prisoner; and if I durst, 

But that my warrant is not yet so strict, 

I'd lay her in a dungeon where her eyes 

Should not have light to read her prayer-book. 

So would I danger both her soul and body, 

'Cause she an alien is to us Catholics : 

Her bed should be all snakes, her rest despair; 

Torture should make her curse her faithless prayer. 

Enter Sussex, Howard, and Servants. 

Suss. My lord, it is the pleasure of the Queen, 
The prisoner Princess should have all the use 
Of the lieutenant's garden, the Queen's lodgings. 
And all the liberty this place affords. 

Const, What means her grace by that ? 

Stiss, You may go ask her, an you will, my lord. 
Moreover, 'tis her highness' further pleasure, 
That her sworn servants shall attend on her : 
Two gentlemen of her ewry, two of her pantry. 
Two of her kitchen, and two of her wardrobe, 
Besides this gentleman here, master Gage. 

Const. The next^^will be her freedom. Oh ! this 
mads me. 

How. Which way lies the Princess ? 

Const. This way, my lord. 

How. This will be glad tidings. Come, let's tell 
her Grace. 
[Exeunt omnes, prater Constable and Gage. 

Gage. Wilt please your honoiu: let my lady walk 
In the lieutenant's garden, 
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Or, maybe, see the lodgings of the Queen, 
Or ope the casements to receive fresh air ? 
Shall she, my lord ? Shall she this freedom use ? 
She shall ; for you can neither will nor choose. 
Or shall she have some servants of her own, 
To attend on her ? I pray, let it be so ; 
And let your look no more poor prisoners daunt, 
I pray, deny not what you needs must gr^nt. 

[Exit Gage. 
Const. This base groom flouts me. Oh this frets 
my heart : 
These knaves will jet upon their privilege. 
But yet I'll vex her : I have found the means. 
I'll have my cooks to dress my meat with hers, 
And every officer my men shall match. 
Oh ! that I could but drain her heart's dear blood. 
Oh I it would feed me, do my soul much good. 

Enter the Clown beating a Soldier. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Cook beating another Soldier. 

Const, How now ! what means the fellow ? 

Cook. Audacious slave, presuming in my place ! 

Const. Sir, 'twas my pleasiure, and I did com- 
mand it. 

Cook. The proudest he, that keeps within the 
Tower, 
Shall have not eye into my private office. 

Const. No, sir ! Why, say 'tis I. 
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Cook, Be it yourself, or any other here, 
I'll make him sup the hottest broth I have. 

Const You will not. 

Cook. Zounds ! I will : 
I have been true to her, and will be still. {Exit Cook, 

Const Well ; I'll have this amended, ere't be long. 
And Venge myself on her for all their wrong. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

Enter a Boy with a nosegay. 

Boy. I have got another nosegay for my young 
lady. 
My lord said I should be soundly whipt, 
If I were seen to bring her any more ; 
But yet I'll venture once again, she's so good. 
Oh ! here's her chamber ; 1*11 call and see if she be 

stirring. 
Where are you, lady? 
Eiiz, Welcome, sweet boy: what hast thou 

brought me there ? 

Boy, Madam, I have brought you another nosegay. 

But you must not let it be seen ; for, if it be, 

I shall be soundly whipt : indeed, la, indeed, I shall. 

Eliz, God a mercy, boy ! Here's to requite thy 

love. [Exit Eliz, 

Enter Constable, Sussex, Howard, and 
Attendants. 

Const, Stay him, stay him ! — Oh have I caught 
you, sir? 
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Where have you been ? 

Boy. To cany my young lady some more flowers. 
How. Alas, my lord ! a child. Pray, let him 

go. 
Const. A crafty knave, my lords. — Search him 

for letters. 
Smss. Letters, my lord I It is impossible. 
Const. Come, tell me what letters thou carriedst 
her? 
Ill give thee figs and sugar-plums. 

Boy. Will you, indeed? Well, 1*11 take your 
word. 
For you look like an honest man. 

Const. Now, tell me what letters thou deliveredst? 
Boy. Faith, gaffer, I know no letters but great A, 
B, and C : I am not come to K yet. 
Now, gaffer, will you give me my sugar-plums ? 
Const. Yes, marry will I, — Take him away : 
Let him be soundly whipt, I charge you, sirrah. 



Scene hi. Tower. The Princess's Lodging. 

Enter Elizabeth, Gage, and Clarentia. 

EHz. They keep even infants from us ; they do 

well. 
My sight they have too long barr'd, and now my 

smell. 
This Tower hath made me fall to housewifery : 
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I spend my labours to relieve the poor. 

Go, Gage ; distribute these to those that need. 



Enter Winchester, Bedingfield, and Tame. 

Winch, Madam, the Queen, out of her royal 
bounty. 
Hath freed you from the thraldom of the Tower, 
And now this gentleman must be your guardian. 

Eliz, I thank her she hath rid me of a tyrant 
Is he appointed now to be my keeper ? 
What is he, lords ? 

Tame, A gentleman in favour with the Queen. 

Eliz. It seems so, by his charge. — But tell me. 
Gage, 
Is yet the scaffold standing on Tower Hill, 
Whereon young Guildford and the Lady Jane 
Did suffer death ? 

Gage. Upon my life it stands not. 

Eliz, Lord Howard, what is he ? 

How, A gentleman, though of a stem aspect ; 
Yet mild enough, I hope your Grace will find. 

E/i'z. Hath he not, think you, a stretched con- 
science ; 
And if my secret murder should be put 
In to his hands. 
Hath he not heart, think you, to execute ? 

Ifow, Defend it. Heaven; and God's almighty 
hand 
Betwixt your Grace and such intendments stand. 
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Ceding. Come, madam ; will you go ? 
£liz. With all my heart. — Farewell, farewell : 
I am freed from limbo, to be sent to hell. 

[Exeunt omnes. 



Scene iv. Place by the River Side. 

Enter Cook and Pantler. 

Cook* What storm comes next? this hath dispersed 
us quite, 
And shattered us to nothing. Though we be 
Denied the presence of our mistress, 
Yet we will walk aloof, and none control us. 
Fant. Here will she cross the river ; stand in her 
eye, 
That she may take some notice of our neglected 
duties. 

Enter three Poor Men. 

1. Come : this way, they say, the sweet Princess 
comes. Let us present her with such tokens of 
good will as we have. 

2. They say she's such a virtuous Princess, that 
she'll accept of a cup of cold water; and I have 
even a nosegay for her Grace. Here she corfes. 

Enter Elizabeth, Bedingfield, Gage, and 
Tame. 

Omnes, The Lord preserve thy sweet Grace. 
£//-s:.What are these? 
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Gage, The townsmen of the country, gathered 
here 
To greet your Grace, hearing you passed this way. 
Eliz. Give them this gold, and thank them for 

their loves. 
Beding, What traitor knaves are gathered here, to 
make 
A tumult ? 

Omnes, Now, the Lord bless thy sweet Grace ! 
Beding. If they persist, I charge you, soldiers, stop 
Their mouths. 

Eliz, It shall not need. 

The poor are loving, but the rich despise ; 
And though you curb their tongues, spare them 

their eyes. 
Your love my smart allays not, but prolongs : 
Pray for me in your hearts, not with your tongues. 
See, see, my lord : look, I have stilPd them all. 
Not one amongst them but debates my fall. 

Tame. Alas, sir Harry, these are honest country- 
men. 
That much rejoice to see the Princess well. 
Beding. My lord, my lord, my charge is great. 
Tame, And mine 

As great as yours. \Bells heard, 

Beding, Hark, hark, my lord, what bells 

Are these? 

Gage, The townsmen of this village. 
Hearing her highness was to pass this way, 
Salute her coming with this peal of bells. 
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Beding. Traitors and knaves ! Ring bells, 
When the Queen's enemy passeth through the town? 
Go, set the knaves by the heels : make their pates 
Ring noon, I charge thee, Barwick. 

[Exit Barwick. 
Eliz, Alas, poor men ! help them, thou God 
above ! 
Thus men are forced to suffer for my love. 
What said my servants — those that stood aloof? 
Gage. They deeply conjured me, out of their 
loves, 
To know how your case goes, which these poor 
people second. 
Eliz. Say to them, tanquam Ovis. 
Beding. Come, come away. This lingering will 

benight us. 
Tame. Madam, this night your lodgmg's at my 
house : 
No prisoner are you, madam, for this night. 
Beding. How? no prisoner? ' 

Tame. No j no prisoner. What I intend to do, 
111 answer. — Madam, will it please you go? 

[Exeunt Eliz., Bedingfield, and Tame. 
Cook. Now, gentle master usher, what says my 

lady? 
Gage. This did she bid me say, 

Tanquam ovis. Farewell, I must away. 

[Exit Gage. 
1st Foot M. Tanqus ovris ? Pray, whaf s tanqus 
ovrisy neighbour ? 
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2nd Poor M, If the priest were here, he'd smell 
it out straight. 

Cook, Myself 

Have been a scholar, and I understand 
What tanquam ovis means. We sent to know 
How her Grace did fare : she tanquam ovis said : 
Even like a sheep that's to the slaughter led. 

\st Poor M, Tanquam ovris : that I should live 
to see tanquam ovris, 

2nd Poor M, I shall ne'er love tanquam ovris 
again, for this trick. [Exeunt omnes. 



Scene v. At Ricot, a House of the 
Lord Tame. 

Enter Bedingfield and Barwick, his man. 

Beding. Barwick, is this the chair of state ? 
Barw, Ay, |ir ; this is it. 
Beding. Take it down, and pull oflf my boots. 
Barw, Come on, sir. 

Enter Clown. 

Clown. O monstrous, what a saucy companion's 
this ? to pull off his boots in the chair of state. I'll 
fit you a penn)nvorth for it. 

Beding, Well said, Barwick. Pull, knave. 

Barw, Ah, ha, sir I 

Beding, Well said : now it comes. 

[The Clown pulls the chair from under Mm, 
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Clown, God's pity, I think you are down. Cry 
you mercy. 

Beding, What sauqr arrant knave art thou? 
How? 

Clown, Not so saucy an arrant knave as your 
^worship takes me to be. 

Beding, Villain, thou hast broke my crupper. 

Clown, I am sorry 'tis no worse for your worship. 

Beding, Knave ! dost flout me ? 

[Exeunt, He beats him out. 



Scene vi. At Charing Cross. 
Enter the Englishman and Spaniard. 

Spa, The wall, the wall. 

Eng, 'Sblood I Spaniard, you get no wall here, 
unless you would have your head and the wall 
knocked together. 

Spa, Signor Cavalero Danglatero, I must have 
the wall. 

Eng, I do protest, hadst thou not enforced it, I 
had not regarded it; but, since you will needs have 
the wall, I'll take the pains to thrust you into the 
kennel. 

Sp, Oh, base Cavalero, my sword and poinard, 
well-tried in Toledo, shall give thee the imbrocado. 

Eng, Marry, and welcome, sir. Come on. 

[Theyfght; he hurts the Spaniard, 
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Spa, Holo, holo I thou hast given me the can- 
vissado. 

Eng. Come, sir ; will you any more ? 

Spa, Signor Cavalero, look behind thee. A blade 
of Toledo is drawn against thee. 

[He looks back; the Spaniard kills hitn. 

Enter Philip, Howard, Sussex, Constable, and 
Gresham. 

Phil, Hand that ignoble groom !— Had we not 
Beheld thy cowardice, we should have sworn 
Such baseness had not followed us. 

Spa, Oh, vostro mandado, grand Emperato. 

How, Pardon him, my lord. 

Phil, Are you respectless of our honour, lords. 
That you would have us bosom cowardice ? 
I do protest, the great Turk's empire 
Shall not redeem thee from a felon's death. 
What place is this, my lords ? 

Suss, Charing Cross, my liege. 

Phil, Then, by this cross, where thou hast done 
this murder. 
Thou shalt be hang'd. — So, lords, away with him. 

\_Exit Spaniard, 

Suss, Your grace may purchase glory from above. 
And entire love from all your people's hearts. 
To make atonement 'twixt the woeful Princess 
And our dread sovereign, your most virtuous Queen. 

How, It were a deed wortty of memory. 
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Const My lord, she's factious : rather could I wish 
She were married to some private gentleman, 
And with her dower convey'd out of the land, 
Than here to stay, and be a mutiner. 
So may your highness' state be more secure ; 
For whilst she lives, wars and commotions, 
Foul insurrections, will be set abroach. 
I think 'twere not amiss to take her head : 
This land would be in quiet were she dead. 

Suss. O, my lord, you speak not charitably. 

Phil, Nor will we, lords, embrace his heedless 
counsel. 
I do protest, as I am King of Spain, 
My utmost power I'll stretch to make them friends. 
Come, lords, let's in : my love and wit 111 try, 
To end this jar ; the Queen shall not deny. 

{Exeunt omnes. 



Scene vii. At Woodstock Manor. 

Enter Elizabeth, Bedingfield, Clarentia, Tame, 
Gage, and Barwick. 

, Eliz. What fearful terror doth assail my heart ? 
Good Gage, come hither, and resolve me true 
In thy opinion, shall I outlive this night ? 
I prithee, speak. 

Gage. Outlive this night ! I pray madam, why? 

Eliz. Then, to be plain, this night 1 look to die. 

Gage. O madam, you were bom to better fortunes, 
I 
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That God that made you will protect you still . 
From all your enemies that wish you ill. 
Eliz, My heart is fearful 

Gc^e. Oh, my honoured lord, 
As ever you were noble in your thoughts, 
Speak, shall my lady outlive this night or no ? 

Tame, You much amaze me, sir : else heaven for- 
fend. 

Gage, For if we should imagine any plot 
Pretending to the hurt of our dear mistress, 
I and my fellows, though far unable are [we] 
To stand against your power, will die together. 

Xame, And I with you would spend my dearest 
blood 
To do that virtuous lady any good. 
Sir Harry, now my charge I must resign : 
The lady's wholly in your custody ; 
Yet use her kindly, as she well deserves, 
And so I take my leave. — Madam adieu. 

{Exit Tame. 

Eliz, My honoured lord, farewell : unwilling I 
With grief and woe must continue. 
Help me to some ink and paper, good Sir Harry. 

Beding. What to do, madam ? 

Eliz, To write a letter to the Queen, my sister. 

Beding, I find not that in my commission. 

Eliz, Good jailor, urge not thy commission. 

Beding, No jailor, but your guardian, madam. 

Eliz. Then, reach me pen and inL 

Beding, Madam, I dare not: my commission 
serves not. 
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jEltz, Thus have you driven me off from lime to 
time, 
Still urging me with your commission. 
Good jailor, be not so severe. 

Beding. Good madam, 

I entreat you, lose that name of jailor ; 'twill be 
A by-word to me and my posterity. 

Eliz, As often as you name your commission, 
So often will I call you jailor. 

Beding. Say I should reach you pen, ink, and 
paper. 
Who is't dare bear a letter sent from you ? 

Eliz. I do not keep a servant so dishonest 
That would deny me that. 
' Beding. Whoever dares, none shall. 

Gage. Madam, impose the letter to my trust. 
Were I to bear it through a field of pikes, 
And in my way ten thousand arm'd men ambusht, 
I'd make my passage through the midst of them, 
And perforce bear it to the Queen your sister. 
Beding. Body of me, what a bold knave's this. 
Eliz. Gage, leave me to myself. — 
Thou ever living Power, that guidest all hearts. 
Give to my pen a true persuasive style. 
That it may move my impatient sister's ears. 
And urge her to compassionate my woe. 

{She writes. Bedit^field takes a book^ 
and looks into it. 
Beding. What has she written here ? 
" Much suspected by me, nothing proved can be,'' 

{He reads*. 
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" Finis, quoth Elizabeth, the prisoner." 

Pray God it prove so. Soft what book is this ? 

Marry-a-God ! what's here, an EngKsh Bible ? 

Sancta Maria ! 

Pardon this profanation of my, heart ! 

Water, Barwick ! water ! I'll meddle with't no more. 

Eliz. My heart is heavy, and my eye doth close. 
I am weary of writing — sleepy on the sudden. 
Clarentia, leave me, and command some music 
In the withdrawing chamber. \She sleeps. 

Beding. Your letter shall be forthcoming, lady. 
I will peruse it, ere it scape me now. 

\Exit BedingHeld. 



ACT IV. 

Scene i. At Woodstock. 

a dumb show. 

Enter Winchester, Constable, Barwick, and 
Friars : at the other door two Angels. TTie 
friars step to her, offering to kill her; the angels 
drive them back. Exeunt. The angel opens the 
Bible and puts it in her hand as she sleeps. 
Exeunt angels. She wakes, 

Elizabeth. 
GOD how pleasant was this sleep to me ! 
Clarentia, saw*st thou nothing? 
Clar. Madam, not I. 
I ne'er slept soundlier for the time. 
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JBHz, Nor heard'st thou nothing? 

Clar. Neither, madam. 

£liz, Did'st thou not put this book into my hand? 

Clar. Madam, not I. 

Eliz. Then, 'twas by inspiration. — Heaven, I 
trust. 
With his eternal hand, will guide the just. 
What chapter's this ? Whoso putteth his trust in the 

Lord, shall not be confounded. 
My Saviour, thanks ; on thee my hopt I build : 
Thou lov'st poor innocents, and art their shield. 

Enter Bedingfield and Gage. 

Beding. Here have you writ a long excuse, it 
seems. 
But no submission to the Queen, your sister. 
Eliz. Should they submit that never wrought 
offence ? 
The law will always quit wrong'd innocence. — 
Gage, take my letter : to the lords commend 
My humble duty. 

Gc^e, Madam, I fly 
To give this letter to her Majesty. 
Hoping, when I return, 
To give you comfort that now sadly mourn. 

^Exeunt omneSy prater Bedingfield, 
Beding, Ay, do, write and send. I'll cross you 
stilL 
She shall not speak to any man alive. 
But I'll o'erhear her; no letter, nor no token 
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Shall ever have access unto her hands, 
But first I see it. 

So, like a subject to my sovereign's state, 
I will pursue her with my deadly hate. 

Enter Clown. 

Clown, O Sir Harry 1 you look well to your 
office: 
Yonder*s one in the garden with the Princess. 
Beding. How, knave! with the Princess? she 

parted even now. 
Clown, Ay sir, that's all one ; but she no sooner 
came into the garden, but he leapt o'er the wall; 
and there they are together busy in talk, sir. 
Beding. Here's for thy pains : thou art an honest 
fellow. 
Go, take a guard, and apprehend them straight. 

[Exit Clown. 
Bring them before me. — Oh ! this was well found out 
Now will the Queen commend my diligent care, 
And praise me for my service to her Grace. 
Ha ! traitors swarm so near about my house ? 
*Tis time to look into't — Oh, well said, Barwick. 
^Vhere's the prisoner ? 

Enter Clown, Barwick, and Soldiers, leading a goat: 
his sword drawn. 

Clown, Here he is, in a string, my lord. 
Beding, Lord bless us ! Knave, what hast thou 
there? 
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Clown, This is he I told you was busy in talk 
-wdth the Princess. What a did there, you must get 
out of him by examination. 

Beding, Why, knave, this is a beast. 
Clown, So may your worship be, for anything 
that I know. 

Beding, What art thou, knave ? 
Clown, If your worship does not remember me, 
I hope your worship's crupper doth. But if you 
have anything to say to this honest fellow, who for 
his grey head and reverend beard is so like, he may 
be akin to you. 

Beding, Akin to me? Knave, I'll have thee 

whipt. 
Clown. Then, your worship will cry quittance 
with my posteriors, for misusing of yours. 
Beding. Nay, but dost thou flout me still ? 

[He beats Mm, Exeunt, 



Scene ii. Palace of Whitehall. 

Enter Winchester, Gresham with paper; Con- 
stable with a Pursuivant. 

Gresh, I pray your honour to regard my haste. 
Winch, I know your business, and your haste 

shall stay. 
As yoii were speaking, my Lord Constable. 

Const. Whenas the King shall come to seal these 

writs. 
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Gresh, My lord, you know his highness' treasure 
stays, 
And cannot be transported these three months. 
Unless tha|; now your honour seal my warrant. 
Winch, Fellow, what then ? — ^This warrant, that 
concerns 
The Princess' death, shuffle amongst the rest : 
He'll ne'er peruse't. 

Gresh. How ! 

The Princess' death ? Thanks, Heaven, by whom 

I am made 
A willing instrument her life to save. 
That may Hve crown'd when thou art in thy grave. 

[Exit Gresham. 
Winch, Stand ready, pursuivant, that when 'tis 
sign'd 
Thou may'st be gone, and gallop with the wind. 

Enter Philip, Sussex, and Gage. 

Phil. Our Chancellor, lords. This is our sealing 
day: 
This our State's business.— Is our signet there? 

Enter Howard and Gresham, as he is seeding. 

How. Stay your imperial hand ! Let not your 

seal 
Imprint Death's impress in your sister's heart. 
Phil, Our sister's heart! Lord Howard, what 

means this ? 
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How. The Chancellor, and that injiuious lorS" 
Can well expound the meaning. 

Winch, Oh, chance accurst ! how came he by 
this notice ? 
Her life is guarded by the hand of heaven, 
And we in vain pursue it. 

FhiL Lord Chancellor, your dealing is not fair. 
See, lords, what writs offer themselves 
To the impress of our seal. 

Suss. See, my lord, a warrant 
For the Princess' death, before she be convicted. 
What juggling call you this ? See, see, for God's 
sake. 

Gage. And a pursuivant, ready to post 
Away with it, to see it done with speed. 
What flinty breast could brook to see her bleed ? 

Phil. Lord Chancellor, out of our prerogative 
We will make bold to interline your warrant 

Suss. Whose plot was this ? 

How. The Chancellor's, and my Lord Constable's. 

Suss. How was't revealed ? 

How. By this gentleman. Master Gresham, the 
King's agent, here. 

Suss. He hath shew'd his love to the King and 
Queen's majesty, 
His service to his country, and care of the Prin- 
cess. 

Gresh. My duty to them all. 

Phil. Instead of charging of the sheriffs with her. 
We here discharge her keeper, Bedingfield ; 
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And where we should have brought her to the block, 
We now will have her brought to Hampton Court, 
There to attend the pleasure of the Queen. 
The pursuivant, that should have posted down 
With tidings of her death, bear her the message 
Of her reprieved life. — ^You, Master Gage, 
Assist his speed. — ^A good day's work we have made, 
To rescue innocence so near betra/d. 



Scene hi. At Woodstock. 
Enter Clown and Clarentia. 

Clown, Whither go you so fast, Mistress Clarentia? 

Clar, A milking. 

Clown, A milking! that's a poor office for a 
madam. 

Clar, Better be a milkmaid free, than a madam 
in bondage. 
Oh, hadst thou heard the Princess yesternight, 
Sitting within an arbour, all alone, 
To hear a milkmaid sing. 
It would have moved a flinty heart to melt. 
Weeping and wishing, wishing and weeping, 
A thousand times she with herself debates 
With the poor milkmaid to exchange estates. 
She was a sempster in the Tower, being a Princess, 
And shall I, her poor gentlewoman, disdain 
To be a milkmaid in the country? 

Clown, Troth you say true : every one to his for- 
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tune, as men go to hanging. The time hath been 
when I would a scom'd to carry coals, but now, the 
case is alter'd ; every man as far as his talent will 
stretch. v, 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

Gmtle. Where's Mistress Clarentia? To horse, 
to horse ! The Princess is sent for to the Court. 
She's gone already. Come, let's after. 

Clar, The Princess gone, and I left here behind ? 
Come, come : our horses shall outstrip the wind. 

Clown, And I'll not be long after you ; for I am 
sure my curtal will carry me as fast as your double 
gelding. [Exeunt, 



Scene iv. Near Hampton Court. 
Enter Elizabeth and Gage. 

Eliz, I wonder. Gage, that we 
Have stay'd so long so near the Court, and yet 
Have heard no news from our displeased sister. 
This more affrights me than my former troubles. 
I fear this Hampton Court will be my grave. 

Gage. Good madam, blot such thoughts out of 
your mind. 
The lords, I know, are still about your suit. 
And make no doubt but they will so prevail. 
Both with the King and Queen, that you shall see 
Their heinous anger will be tum'd to love. 
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Enter Howard. 

How, Where is the Princess ? 

EUz, Welcome, my good Lord Howard. 
What says the Queen ? Will she admit my sight^? 

How, Madam, she will: this night she hath 
appointed. 
That she herself in person means to hear you. 
Protract no time : then, come ; let's haste away. 



Scene V. At Hampton Court. Time, Night. 

Enter four torches. Queen, Philip, Winchester, 
Howard, Chandos, Bedingfield, and attendants. 

Queen, Where is the Princess ? 

How, She waits your pleasure at the common 
stairs. 

Queen, Usher her in by torchlight 

How, Gentlemen Ushers and gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, 
Lights for the Princess : Attendance, gentlemen. 

Phil, For her supposed virtues, royal Queen, 
Look on your sister with a smiling brow. 
And if her fault merit not too much hate, 
Let her be censured with all lenity. » 

Let your deep hatred end where it begun : 
She hath been too long banish'd from the sun. 

Queen, Our favour shall be far 'bove her desert ; 
And she that hath been banished from the light, 
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Shall once again behold our cheerful sight. 
You, my lord, shall step behind the arras, 
And hear our conference. We'll show her grace. 
For there shines too much mercy in your face. 
Phil, We bear this mind : we errors would not 
feed, 
Nor cherish wrongs, nor yet see innocents bleed. 
Queen, Call the Princess ! 

[Exeunt for the Princess, Philip 
behind the arras. 

Enter all with Elizabeth. 

All forbear this place, except our sister, now. 

[Exeunt omnes. 
Eliz. That God that raised you, stay you, and 
protect 
You from your foes, and clear me from suspect. 

Queen. Wherefore do you cry? 
To see yourself so low, or us so high ? 

Eliz. Neither, dread Queen : mine is a womanish 
tear. 
In part oompell'd by joy, and part by fear. 
Joy of your sight these brinish tears have bred, 
And fear of my Queen's frown to strike me dead. 
Queen, Sister, I rather think they're tears of 

spleen. 
Eliz. You were my sister, now you are my 

Queen. 
Queen. Ay, thaf s your grief. 
Eliz. Madam, he was my foe, 
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And not your friend, that hath possest you so. 
I am as true a subject to your grace, 
As any lives this day. Did you but see 
My heart, it bends far lower than my knee. 

Queen. We know you can speak well. Will you 
submit ? 

Eliz. My life, madam, I will ; but not as guilty : 
Should I confess 

Fault done by her that never did transgress ? 
I joy to have a sister Queen so royal ; 
I would it as much pleased your Majesty, 
That you enjoy a sister thaf s so true. 
If I were guilty of the least offence. 
Madam, 'twould taint the blood even in your face. 
The treasons of the fether being noble, 
Unnobles all his children : Let your grace 
Exact all torture and imprisonment. 
Whatever my greatest enemies can devise, 
And [when] they have all done their worst, yet I 
Will your true subject, and true sister die. 

Phil, {behind the arras). Mirror of virtue and 
bright Nature's pride ! 
Pity it had been such beauty should have died. 

Queen. You'll not submit, then, but end as you 
begin. 

Eliz, Madam, to death I will, but not to sin. 

Queen, You are not guilty, then ? 

Eliz. I think I am not. 

Queen, I am not of your mind. 

Eliz, I would your highness were. 
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Queen, How mean you that ? 
Eliz, To think as I think, that my soul is clear. 
Queen, You have been wrong imprisoned, then ? 
EUz, I'll not say so. 

Queen, Whatever you think, arise and kiss our 
hand. 
Say, God hath raised you friends. 

Eliz. Then God hath kept his promise. 
Queen. Promise, why? 

Eliz. To raise them friends that on his word rely. 

Enter Philip. 

Phil, And may the heavens applaud this unity : 
Accurst be they that first procured this wrong. 
Now, by my crown, you have been kept down too 
long. 
Queen, Sister, this night yourself shall feast with 
me; 
To-morrow for the country : you are free. — 
Lights for the Princess, conduct her to her chamber. 

{Exit Elizabeth. 
Phil, My soul is joyful that this peace is made ; 
A peace that pleaseth heaven and earth and all, 
Redeeming captive thoughts from captive thrall. 
Fair Queen, the serious business of my father 
Is now at hand to be accomplished : 
Of your fair sight needs must I take my leave : 
Return I shall, though parting cause us grieve. 
Queen, Why should two hearts be forced to sepa- 
rate? 
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I know your business, but believe me, sweet. 
My soul divines we never more shall meet. 

Phil. Yet, fair Queen, hope the best: I shall 
return. 
Home yet with joy, though now [I] sadly mourn. 
{Exeunt Philip and Queen. 

Beding, What, droops your honour? 

Winch, Oh, I am sick. 

Const Where lies your grief? 

Winch. Where yours and all good subjects else 
should lie, 
Near at the heart. 

This confirmation I do greatly dread : 
For now our true religion will decay. 
I do divine, whoever lives seven year 
Shall see no religion here but heresy. 

Beding. Come, come, my lords, this is but for a 
show. 
Our Queen, I warrant, wishes in her heart 
Her sister Princess were without her head. 

Winch. No, no, my lords : this peace is natural ; 
This combination is without deceit ; 
But I will once more write to incense the Queen. 
The plot is laid : thus it shall be performed. 
Sir Harry, you shall go attach her servant. 
Upon suspicion of some treachery. 
Wherein the Princess shall be accessary. 
If this do fail my policy is down. 
But I grow faint : the fever, steals on me ; 
Death, like a vultiure, tyres upon my heart, 
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111 leave you two to prosecute the driftr; 
My bones to earth I give, to heaven my soul I lift. 

[Exeunt omnes. 



Scene vi. The Same. Hampton Court. 
Enter Gage and Clarentia. 

Gage. Madam Clarentia, is my lady stirring? 

Clar. Yes, Master Gage, buf heavy at the heart, 
For she was frighted with a dream this night. 
She said she dream'd her sister was new married, 
And sate upon a high imperial throne : 
That she herself was cast into a dungeon, 
Where enemies environed her about, 
Offering their weapons to her naked breast ; 
Nay, they would scarcely give her leave to pray. 
They made such haste to hurry her away. 

Gage. Heaven shield my mistress, and make her 
friends increase ; 
Convert her foes j estate her in true peace. 

Clar. Then did I dream of weddings and of 
flowers. 
Methought I was within the finest garden 
That ever mortal eye did yet behold : 
Then straight methought some of the chief were 

picked 
To dress the bride. Oh, 'twas the rarest show 
To see the bride go smiling 'long the streets, 
As if she went to happiness eternal. 

K 
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Gc^e. O most.unhappy dream, my fear is now 
As great as yours : before it was but small. 
Come, let's go comfort her that joys us all. 

\ExeurU. 



ACT V. 

y Scene i. At Whitehall. 

Enter a dumb show : six torches. 

Sussex bearing the crotvn, Howard bearing the 
sceptre; the Constable, the mace; Tame, the 
purse; Chandos, the sword ; Philip and 
Mary ; after them the Cardinal Pole, Bed- 
INGFIELD, and Attendants. Philip and Mary 
confer: he tctkes leave, and exit. Nobles bring 
him to the door and return; she fcUls in a 
swoon; they comfort her. 

A decul march. Enter four with the hearse of Wi^- 
CHESTER, with the sceptre and purse lying on it; 
theQvEEN takes the sceptre and purse, and gives 
it to Cardinal Pole. A Sennet, and exeunt 
omnes, prater Sussex. 

Sussex. 
flNCHESTER dead I O God! even at 
his death 
He show'd his malice to the sweet young 
Princess. 
God pardon him, his soul must answer all. 
She s still preserved, and still her foes do fall. 
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The Queen is much besotted on these prelates, 
For there's another raised, more base than he, 
Pole, that Arch [pest] for truth and honesty. 

Enter Bedingfield. 

Beding. My lord of Sussex, I can tell ill news. 
The Cardinal Pole, that now was firmly well, 
Is suddenly falFn sick, and Hke to die. 

Suss, Let him go. Why, then, there's a fall of 
prelates. 
This realm will never stand in perfect state, < 
Till all their faction be clear ruinate. 

Enter Constable. 

Const. Sir Harry, do you hear the whispering in 
the Court? 
They say the Queen is crazy, very ill. 
Suss. How heard you that? 
Const. 'Tis common through the house. 

Enter Howard. 

How. Tis a sad Court, my lord. 

Suss. What is the matter? say, how fares the 

Queen? 
How, Whether in sorrow for the Kmg's de-^ 
parture,. 
Or else for grief at Winchester's decease. 
Or else that Cardinal Pole is suddenly dead> 
I cannot tell ; but she*s exceeding sick. 
Suss. The State begins to alter. 
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How. Nay, more, my lord: I came now from 
the presence; 
I heard the doctors whisper it in secret, 
There is no way but one. 
Suss, God*s will be done. Who's with the Queen, 

my lord ? 
How. The Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of 
Oxford, 
The Earl of Arundel, and divers others : 
They are withdrawn into the inward chamber, 
There to take counsel ; and intreat your presence. 
Suss, We'll wait upon their honours. 

[Exeunt omnes. 



Scene ii. Hatfield House. 

Enter Elizabeth, Gage, and Clarentia, in a 
balcony above, 

Eliz, O God! my last night's dream I greatly 
fear; 
It doth presage my death. — Good Master Gage, 
Look to the pathway that doth come from Court; 
I look each minute for death's messenger. 
Would he were here now, so my soul were pure. 
That I with patience might the stroke endure. 

Gage, Madam, I see from far a horseman coming ; 
This way he bends his speed. He comes so fast. 
That he is covered in a cloud of dust ; 
And now I have lost his sight. He appears again, 
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Making his way over hill, hedge, ditch, and plam ; 

One after him: they two strive, 

As on the race they had wager'd both their lives ; 

Another after him. 

* Eliz. O God ! what means this haste ? 

Pray for my soul : my life cannot long last 

Gage. Strange and miraculous, the first being at 
the gate. 
His horse hath broke his neck, and cast his rider. 

Eliz. This same is but as prologue to my death. 
My heart is guiltless, though they take my breath. 

Enter Sir Henry Carew. 

Carew. God save the Queen, God save Eliza- 
beth. 
Eliz. God save the Queen ; so all good subjects 
say: 
I am her subject, and for her still pray. 

Carew. My horse did you allegiance at the gate, 
For there he broke his neck and there he lies. 
For I m)rself had much ado to rise. 
The fall hath bruised me, yet I live to cry, 
God bless your Grace, God bless your Majesty ! 
Gage. Long live the Queen, long live your 

Majesty ! 
Eliz. This news Is sweet: my heart was sore 
afraid. 
Rise thou, first baron that we ever made. 

Carew. Thanks to your Majesty. Happy be my 
tongue, 
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That first breathed right to one that had such 
wrong. 

Enter Sir John Brocket. 

Brock. Am I prevented in my haste ? O chance 
accurst ! 
My hopes did soothe me that I was the first; 
Let not my duty be o'erswa/d by spleen ; 
Long live my Sovereign, and God save the Queen. 
Eliz, Thanks, good Sir John: we will deserve 
your love. 

Enter Howarp. 

How, Though third in order, yet the first in love, 
I tender my allegiance to your Grace. 
Live long, fair Queen; thrice happy be your reign, 
He, that instates you, your high state maintain. 

Eliz. Lord Howard, thanks ; you ever were our 
fiiend : 
I see your love continues to the end. 
But chiefly thanks to you, my Lord of Hunsdon. 

How, Meaning this gentleman? 

Eliz. The very same: 
His tongue was first proclaimer of our name. 
And trusty Gage, in token of our grace, 
We give to you a Captain Pensioner's place. 

How. Madam, the Council are here hard at hand. 

Eliz. We will descend and meet them. 

Carew. Let's guard our Sovereign, praising that 
power, 
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That can throw down and raise within an hour. 

\Eoceunt omnes. 



Scene hi. Lane by Hatfield. 

Enter the Clown and one more with faggots. 

Clown. Come, neighbour; come away: every 
man his faggot and his double pot, for joy of the 
old Queen's death. 

Let bells ring, and children sing, 
For we may have cause to remember 
The seventeenth day of November. 

Enter Lord of Tame. 

Tame, How now, my masters, what's here to do ? 

Clown Faith, making bonfires for joy of the new 

Queen. Come, sir, your penny : and you be a true 

subject, you'll battle with us your feggot. We'll be 

merry, i'faith. 

Tame. And you do well And yet, methink, 
'twere fit 
To spend some funeral tears upon her hearse, 
Who, while she lived, was dear imto you alL 

Clown Ay, but do you not know the old pro- 
verb? 
We must live by the quick, and not by the dead. 
Tame. Did you not love her father, when he 
lived. 
As dearly as you e'er did love any. 
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And yet rejoiced at his funeral? 

Likewise her brother, you esteem'd him dear. 

Yet once departed, joyfully you sung : 

Run to make bonfires, to proclaim your love 

Unto the new, forgetting still the old : 

Now she is gone, how you moan for her I 

Were it not fit a while to moan her hearse, 

And dutifully then rejoice for th' other? 

Had you the wisest and the lovingest prince 

That ever sway'd a sceptre in the world, 

This is the love he shall have after life. 

Let princes while they live have love, or fear, 'tis fit, 

For after death there's none continues it. 

Clown. By my faith, my masters, he speaks 
wisely. 
Come, we'll to the end of the lane, and there we'll 
make a bonfire and be merry. 

\st Clown. Faith, agreed; 111 spend my half- 
penny towards another faggot, rather than the new 
Queen shall want a bonfire. 

[Exeunt Manet Tame. 

Tame, I blame you not, nor do I you commend, 
For you will still the strongest side defend. [Exit. 



Scene iv. Throne Room at Hatfield. 

A Sennet. 

Enter four Hwrn^ttex^ : after them Sergeant Trum- 
peter, with a mace; after him Purse-bearer. Sus- 
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SEX, with the Crown; Howard, the Sceptre; 
Constable, with the Cap of Maintenance; Chan- 
Dos, with the Sword; Tame, with the Collar and 
a George, Four Gentlemen bearing the Canopy 
ever the Qv'E.^in ; two Gentlewomen, bearing up her 
train: six Gentlemen Pensioners. 7>^ Queen 
takes state, 

Omnes. Long live, long reign our Sovereign. 
Eliz, We thank you all. 

Suss, The imperial crown I here present your 
Grace: 
With it my staff of office, and my place. 

Eliz. Whilst we this crown, so long your place 

enjoy. 
How. Th* imperial sceptre here I offer up. 
Eliz. Keep it, my lord; and with it be you High 

Admiral. 
Const. This Cap of Maintenance I present. 
My staff of office, and my utmost service. 
Eliz. Your love we know. 
Const. Pardon me, gracious madam : 'twas not 
spleen, 
But that allegiance that I owed my Queen. 
Madam, I served her truly at that day. 
And I as truly will your Grace obey. 
Eliz, We do as freely pardon, as you truly 
serve; 
Only your staff of office we'll displace : 
Instead of that we'll owe you greater grace. 
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Enter Bedingfield. 

Beding. Long live the Queen, long live your 
Majesty ! 
I have rid hard to be the first reporter 
Of these glad tidings first ; — and all these here ! 

Suss, You are in your love as firee as in your 
care: 
You're come even just a day after the feir. 

Eliz. What's he ? My jailor? 

Beding, God preserve your Grace. 

Eliz, Be not ashamed, man : look me in the face. 
Whom have you now to pattemize your strictness 

on? 
For your kindness this we will bestow : 
When we have one we would have hardly used, 
And cruelly dealt with, you shall be the man. 
This is a day for peace, not vengeance fit. 
All your good deeds we'll quit, all wrongs remit.— 
Where we left oflf, proceed. 

Chand, The sword of Justice on my bended 
knee 
I to your Grace present. Heaven bless your reign. 

Eliz, This sword is ours ; this staff is yours again. 

Tame* This Garter, with the order of the George, 
Two ornaments unto the crown of England, 
I here present 

Eliz, Possess them still, my lord. — What offices 
bear you ? 

Gage. I Captain of your JHighness' Pensioners. 
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Brock. I of your Guard. 

Sergeant. I Sergeant Trumpeter present my mace. 

Eliz. Some we intend to raise, none to displace. 
Lord Hunsdon, we will one day find a staff 
To poise your hand : you are our cousin, and 
Deserve to be employed nearer our person. 

\_To one other of the lords. 
But now to you from whom we take this staff, 
Since Cardinal Pole is now deceased and dead, 
To show all malice from our breast is worn, 
Before you let that purse and mace be borne. 
And now to London, lords, lead on the way, 
Praising that King that all kings else obey. 

[Here they begin to set forward in procession from 
Hatfield. Sennet about the stage in order. 



Scene v. The end of Barnet Town. 
The Mayor of London meets tJiem. 

Mayor. I from this dty of London do present 
This purse and Bible to your Majesty. 
A thousand of your faithful citizens 
In velvet coats and chains, well mounted, stay 
To greet their Royal Sovereign on the way. 

Eliz, We thank you all ; but first this Book I kiss : 
Thou art the way to honour; thou to bliss. 
An English Bible I Thanks, my good Lord Mayor, 
You of our body and our soul have care, 
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This is the jewel that we still love best; 
This was our solace when we were distrest. 
This book, that hath so long concealed itself, 
So long shut up, so long hid, now, lords, see, 
We here unclasp : for ever it is free. 
Who looks for joy, let him this book adore; 
This is true food for rich men and for poor. 
Who drinks of this is certain ne'er to perish : 
This will the soul with heavenly virtue cherish. 
Lay hand upon this anchor every soul, 
Your names shall be in an eternal scroll ; 
Who builds on this dwells in a happy state : 
This is the fountain, clear, immaculate. 
That happy issue that shall us succeed. 
And in our populous kingdom this book read. 
For them, as for ourselves, we humbly pray. 
They may live long and blest. So, lead the way. 



Finis. 
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